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♦— — 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings at Eight o'clock : — 

December 12. — " On Old London : its Streets and 
Thoroughfares." By J. G. Crace, Esq. 

December 19. — " On the Study of Indian Architec- 
ture." By James Fergusson, Esq., E.li.S. On this 
evening Sir James Fergusson, Bart., M.P., will preside. 



Cantor Lectures. 

The first course of Cantor Lectures for the 
present session will be " On Pottery and Porce- 
lain," and will be delivered by William Chaffers, 
Esq. It will consist of six lectures, and will 
commence on Monday evening, the 21st January 
next, and be continued on succeeding Monday 
evenings. 

The second course will be " On Music and 
Musical Instruments," to be delivered by John 
Hullah, Esq. Arrangements for a third course 
are in progress. 

The lectures will commence each evening at 
eight o'clock, and are open to members, each of 
which has the privilege of introducing one friend 
to each lecture. 

A new list of members of the Society has 
been printed, and any member can have a copy 
sent to him on application to the Secretary. 

Subscriptions. 
The Michaelmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 
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Third Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, December 5th, 1866 ; Clare 
Sewell Read, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society :— 

Bentley, James, Woodgreen-park, Cheshunt. 
Dyke, William Hart, M.P., Lullington Castle, Kent. 
Nicholson, William Henry, St. Margaret's, Rochester. 
Poole, William, Hentland, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Rowley, James Campbell, 2, Clarence-buildings, Booth- 
street, Manchester. 
Russell, T., Stubbers, Romford. 
Wainwright, James Gadesden, Clapham-common, S. 
Williams, John Carvell, Everdon-house, Surbiton, S.W. 



The following candidates were balloted for. 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Aston, J. Wood, Cradley, near Birmingham. 
Bellows, John, Steam Press, Gloucester. 
Birt, William Jacob, 23, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., W. 
Bond, John James, 39, Queen Anne-street, W., and 

Public Record Office, E.C. 
Bosanquet, Horace Smith, Broxboumebury, Hoddesdon. 
Bradley, Lonsdale, Prior's House, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Brett, Jacob, Portland Hotel, Great Portland-street, W. 
Bryceson, Henry, Brook street, Euston-road, N.W. 
Carr, Jonathan, Twcrton Mills, Bath. 
Clarke, Samuel, 110, Albany street, N.W. 
Clay, Rev. Walter L., M.A., 30, Harowood-square, N.W. 
Colls, Benjamin, 28, Moorgato-street, E.C. 
Cooke, William, 12, Friday-street, E.C. 
Dixon, John, 5, Abehurch-yard, E.C. 
Ferguson, Robert, Morton, Carlisle. 
Ferrabee, James, Port Mill, Brimscombe, near Stroud, 

Gloucestershire. 
Freeman, John, Woodland House, Falmouth. 
Gill, Henry Septimus, Tiverton. 
Harrison, J. S., F.R.C.S., Lancaster. 
Henry, Sir Thomas, 23, Hanover-square, W. 
Hill, William, jun., 60, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C. 
Hynam, John, 7, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Ince, Joseph, 26, St. George' s-pl., Hyde-pk.-corncr, S.W. 
Lambert, William, 4, New Basinghall-stroct, E.C. 
Layton, Charles Edwin, 150, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Le Braithwaitc, Charles, Jun., Kendal, Westmoreland. 
Mair, Robert H, 65, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
McNeill, James, 35, Hopeton-streot, Belfast. 
Murray, Robert, Kinnahaird, Dingwall, Uoss-shire, N.B. 
Naylor, William, Manor-place, Paddington-green, W. 
Patalano, Enrico, 5, Laurie-pl., Percy-cross, Fulham,S.W. 
Perry, Joseph John, 37, Red Lion-square, W.C. 
Phillips, Charles Thomas, Windsor. 
Pols, John A., 26, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Pugh, Edward, Wrotham House, York-rd.,Holloway, N. 
Richardson, John, Tutbury, near Burton-on-Trent. 
Sanguinetti, Francis B., 63, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Shields, John, Durham. 

Slater, James A., 23, Denmark street, Soho, W.C. 
Sorby, Thomas Charles, 27, Brunswick-square, W.C. 
Strutt, The Hon. Arthur, Milford, near Derby. 
Tonks, William Henry, Moseley-street, Birmingham. 
Trewby, William George, Coburg-house, Waterloo-rd., S. 
Watts, Isaac, Cotton Supply Association, 1, NewalTs- 

buildings, Manchester. 
Williams, Oliver John, Harwich. 
Young, H, 16, Carthusian-street, Aldersgate-st., E.C. 

The Paper read was — 

TRADE IN FOREIGN CATTLE. 
By John Irwin, Esq. 

The serious losses of cattle which have been sustained 
in this country by the rinderpest since June, 1865, 
having attracted considerable attention to the foreign 
cattle trade, I propose to discuss the system pursued in 
supplying the London cattle market with foreign stock ; 
and although the subject is one which I fear can scarcely 
be made very interesting, it is of such vital importance 
that it may not be unworthy of a little consideration in 
some of its loading features. 

The supply of food to large cities, especially to London, 
is a subject of such deep moment that very great care 
should be observed in attempting any radical change in 
the system which has been in practice for a lengthened 
period, the disturbance of which might lead not only to 
great pecuniary loss and much inconvenience, but also 
to the disadvantage of at times being without an ade- 
quate meat supply. I am fully aware that in the opinion 
of some, who are perfectly conversant with the subject of 
both foreign and home supplies of cattle, the contingency 
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of having very little, and sometimes absolutely no meat 
fit for consumption in the London market, is not pro- 
vided for by consignments from the Continent of Europe, 
but by the home-fed stock ; on the other hand, I under- 
stand that the school to which I allude has the greatest 
faith in the doctrine that we should bo richer, not only 
in the number, but in the purity of our herds, if we had 
never imported a single foreign animal. That the 
doctrine may be correct I am not prepared to controvert, 
but I conceive the principle as laid down to be purely 
theoretical, beyond the scope of actual test, and one of 
many questions which serve for much unnecessary as 
well as unprofitable discussion. 

Why the foreign stock should, in the minds of thou- 
sands of our agricultural population, be placed under a 
species of ban, I cannot understand, unless it is that the 
importation prevents the high prices which would in- 
evitably have ruled had we not been permitted to resort 
to our neighbours, and avail ourselves of such surplus 
quantity as they can afford to send us ; for although it 
has become almost an accepted fact that the cattle 
plague, of which we are now happily all but free, was 
brought to us from abroad, I cannot find any direct 
evidence to that effect, neither can I trace any bearing 
on the direct importation of either plcuro.-pneumonia or 
foot and mouth disease, much anterior to both diseases 
being well known as existing in England and also Ire- 
land ; and as far the rinderpest is specially concerned, 
the Royal Commission of 1865 failed to establish any- 
thing conclusive as to direct importation ; and the veteri- 
nary authorities, to whom we look for a satisfactory 
solution, are even now undecided, and, what is not un- 
usual, very far from undivided in their opinions on the 
subject. 

With a peculiarity essentially English, the rinderpest, 
when it first broke out, was at once pronounced to be a 
foreign importation — that, at all events, was agreeable 
to our notions of purity in our own herds, and, luckily 
for the theorists, the Bevel cargo had been in the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market some few days prior to the disease 
having been first observed, so that it was concluded, as a 
matter of course, that our alleged first direct Baltic im- 
portation had subjected us to the ravages of a terrible 
scourge. Granting that the opinion of an eminent 
veterinary authority is indisputable, viz., " that the first 
time cattle should be introduced direct from countries 
east of a line from about Mcmel on the Baltic to Trieste 
on the Adriatic, we should undoubtedly have the steppe- 
murrain, or cattle-plague," I am at a loss to understand 
how we have escaped the pestilence for so many years, 
for the Bevel cargo was not the first direct importation 
from Bussia via the Baltic, but the third, though not in 
such large quantities ; and although the Boyal Commis- 
sion in their report seemed to attach no importance to 
the theory of the Bevel cargo having done the mis- 
chief complained of, it may be as well to state that 
some 10 or 12 years ago a quantity of cattle from St. 
Petersburg was landed at Hull, and, I believe, sent into 
Lincolnshire ; a second direct importation was brought 
to London in I860 from St. Petersburg, the cargo from 
Bevel being the third instance — part of the latter having 
been sold in the Metropolitan Cattle Market about the 
2nd June, 1865, and, coincidentally, the disease was first 
observed some 17 or 18 days after, on or about the 19th 
June, and, subsequently spreading, had by the 14th 
October extended to 29 counties in England, 2 in Wales, 
and 16 in Scotland, and was still advancing; the early 
cases in the provinces being said to have been traced to 
cattle which had been exposed in the Metropolitan 
market for sale, a noteworthy circumstance, inasmuch as 
part of the Bevel cargo was sold at Hull, and thence 
sent to Manchester and other places, whence no 
Binderpcst was said to have been communicated to the 
adjacent districts. In the meantime, the disease had 
been imported into Holland — also by cattle sent from 
the Metropolitan market — whence it spread to Belgium 
and France, but in the two last-named countries the 



stamping-out measures which were at once put in force 
had the effect of preventing any alarming spread, 
whereas the temporising policy permitted in Holland 
and Great Britain, has had a most disastrous effect, some 
of the Dutch provinces still suffering severely. 

On this subject I will submit for your consideration 
the only evidence pertinent to the matter given before 
the Boyal Commission, on which any reliance can be 
placed, which tends to uphold the supposition that we 
received the disease in question by the Revel cargo. 

Professor J. Gamgee was asked the following ques- 
tions : — 

"2801. Bcferring to the Bevel cargo, you stated at 
the Social Science meeting that three or four of the 
cattle were slaughtered ? — Yes, at Bevel ; and one died 
at Bevel ; and another, I understood, was sick on the 
voyage.' ' 

" 2802. The impression left on my mind was that you 
wished to say that those animals certainly died of the 
rinderpest 'i — That is my impression." 

" 2803. You have no authentic information upon that 
point ? — Yes, I have, if it can be relied upon, from the 
man who had the cattle." 

It appears, therefore, that Professor Gamgee had no 
reliable information on this subject, unless he could be- 
lieve the man who had the cattle ; and after that confes- 
sion, it will be as well you should hear the letter from 
the "man who had the cattle," addressed to Messrs. 
Honch and Co., the importers of the cargo. I conclude 
the Professor in the evidence quoted alludes to the person 
sent over by the importers, as in previous questions put 
to him (Nos. 2643, 2644) he specially mentions him. 
In his letter, dated London, 3rd January, 1866, this 
person says : — 

" I desire to express my sincere regret that I should 
have circulated any rumour as to your having imported 
cattle from Bevel which were suffering from the disease 
called the rinderpest. Such was not the fact. 

" During my stay of seven months in Bussia, in the 
years 1864 and 1865, 1 found no cases of the so-called 
rinderpest in Esthonia, the province in which I purchased 
the cattle, which were shipped by me to you in England, 
by the steamer " Tonning." I accompanied that cargo 
of cattle, and saw them landed at Hull. They were all 
perfectly healthy, with no symptoms of any disorder. 
There was one sick on board, but it subsequently reco- 
vered, and was was sent up to London and sold." 

Before leaving the subject of the rinderpest I would 
draw your attention to the evidence recently given to the 
Boyal Commission, establishing the fact of the existence 
at various times of some plague among cattle in England, 
analogous to, if not identical with, the steppe murrain or 
rinderpest ; and it is also a strange circumstance, that in 
1348-9, after the "black death" had produced great 
mortality among men, a grievous plague attacked cattle, 
which perished by thousands, whereas in 1865 the con- 
verse took place, for we had in that year the murrain 
among the cattle, which also perished in thousands, and, 
as you all know, this year has witnessed our being sub- 
jected to great losses amongst men from cholera. It is 
a question for those more skilled in the science of con- 
tagious diseases, as affected by peculiar conditions of 
atmosphere, to {determine how far such a coincidence 
may be accounted for, but it has left an impression on 
my mind that in attempting to establish the theory of 
direct importation, we may be pursuing a fallacy, and 
in so doing lose valuable time in arriving at correct con- 
clusions. To all who are desirous of thoroughly clearing 
up the doubt as to how we could have harboured so 
dreadful a pestilence, I would recommend a careful 
perusal of the three reports issued by the Boyal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the nature and origin 
of the cattle plague, for they are well worth the con- 
sideration of every one interested in the supply of good 
cheap food to great Britain, and especially so to towns 
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where there are large communities of poor people to be 
fed, — by poor people I mean those who can only afford 
to buy beef or mutton when it is at a reasonably low 
price, proportionate to the scale of wages paid. 

That the necessities of our meat supplies have rendered 
it incumbent on us to resort to continental Europe is as 
self-evident as the fact of our having to go abroad for 
cheaper bread than we can produce at home. Theorists 
may say what they like as to how much beef and mutton 
we could produce when left to ourselves, and uncontami- 
nated by foreign importations, but there is the fact beyond 
controversion that we find it expedient to purchase from 
the foreigner, and that we now have beef and mutton from 
abroad, if not quite equal to our own, very little inferior, 
and at a price which enables more to partake of a good 
meat dinner than ever the British farmer could manage 
to provide when left to himself. 

In 1842 the importation of cattle from abroad was 
strictly prohibited. In 1843, however, they were 
allowed to be imported on payment of duty, which was 
found to be so high as to afford little or no margin of 
profit to importers, considering the prices realized 
abroad, and, bearing in mind the risks of the trade, 
which consist of the possible loss of market on arrival 
here, and consequent extra expense, as well as depre- 
ciation of value, apart from the sea risk of the voyage, 
which, if protected by marine insurance, adds a heavy 
additional item of expense, and does not even then 
cover all the casualties of the voyage. With regard to 
the opinion in England in 1842-43, when importations 
were allowed, it will be worth my drawing your 
attention to the following extract from M'Culloch, 
as showing the feeling prevalent, and the anticipated 
result of the measures alluded to by him. Under the 
head of " Importation of Cattle," he says : — 

" Previously to 1842 the importation of horned cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and other animals used as food, was strictly 
prohibited , but this prohibition was then withdrawn, 
and the importation of the animals in question permitted, 
on paying a duty of 20s. a head on oxen and bulls, 15s. 
on cows, 3s. on sheep, os. on hogs, &c. This certainly 
was one of the most important inroads that has ever 
been made on the prohibitive system, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
At the same time, however, the benefits of the measure 
are rather of a prospective and negative, than of an im- 
mediate and positive description. It will most probably 
lead, in the course of time, to a considerable importation, 
and it will, no doubt, prevent or be a great obstruction 
to any oppressive rise in future in the price of butchers' 
meat in this country, but we doubt whether it will do 
more than this. The apprehensions which the measure, 
when proposed, excited amongst the agriculturists, and 
the panic it occasioned, were wholly destitute of any 
good foundation ; and the fact that the price of cattle 
is lower now (1843) than before the repeal of the pro- 
hibition is not, assuredly, owing to the inconsiderable 
importation that has taken place, but to the fact of their 
price having previously been quite exorbitant, and to 
the diminution of the consumption of butchers' meat 
in a large portion of the country, originating in the 
depressed state of manufactures in 1842 and in the early 
part of 1843. Indeed, we believe that their price would 
have been quite as low at this period (June, 1843) as it 
really is, had the prohibition continued in full force. 

" The fact is that, low as the duties are, very few 
cattle can be imported into England, nor is there any 
such discrepancy as is commonly supposed between the 
prices of butchers' meat here and on the Continent. No 
doubt the rates at which it is quoted in the markets of 
the latter are, in the great majority of instances, a good 
deal below its price in London and other great British 
markets, but this difference is in great part apparent 
only, and depends on the superior quality of English 
butchers' meat, as compared with that of other countries. 
" There is an immense variety in the breeds of the 
continental cattle ; but, with the exception of the cattle 



of Holstein, the beef of those in Western Europe ia 
universally inferior to that of England ; and the con- 
tinental mutton is hardly eatable. In most parts of (ho 
Continent the object is to have a fine fleece, with but 
little regard to the carcase ; whereas in England the 
carcase is an object of more importance than the fleece. 

" Denmark, including Holstein, exports annually from 
25,000 to 30,000 head of cattle, principally to Hamburg and 
Altona, and there could be no reason for supposing that 
the repeal of the prohibition against importation in this 
country should lessen the demand for beef in Hamburg 
otherwise than by raising its price. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the beef of Holstein (which is principally cured 
and smoked) had hitherto sold in Hamburg for from 
4^d. to 5d. per lb., or at but little below the cost of beef 
in England, it was evident that a comparatively small 
increase of price would suffice to prevent its exportation. 
And this in truth is precisely what has happened ; for 
it has been found that when to the cost of cattle in Ham- 
burg has been added the cost of their conveyance and 
sale to the butchers in England, amounting to at least 
40s. a-head, and the duty of 20s. a-head, their price has 
been such that they could rarely be sold in London with 
a profit, and their importation has hardly been worth 
notice. 

" But, if we except Denmark and Ireland, no country 
of Western Europe has hitherto been in the habit of ex- 
porting cattle. Prance exports a few, but her imports 
always overbalance her exports ; and it is probable, in- 
deed, should no change be made in the policy on which 
she has been acting of late years, she will cease to export 
a single animal. The truth is, that there has latterly 
been a great increase in the price of butchers' meat in 
France, and a material decrease in the stock of cattle in 
that kingdom, occasioned by the excessive additions 
made to the duty on the importation of cattle. Pre- 
viously to 1814, all sorts of cattle might be imported 
into France duty free. In that year, however, a duty 
of three francs (2s. 6d.) a head was laid on their im- 
portation ; and had the duty been allowed to continue 
at this reasonable rate, it could not justly have been 
objected to. But in 1822, this moderate duty was 
suddenly raised to the enormous amount of fifty-five 
francs, or 44s., and the result has been that, in the 
interval, the stock of cattle in Franco has been reduced 
about 2,000,000 head, the price of butchers' meat has been 
greatly increased, and the consumption of beef in Paris has 
declined from about 3 1 kilogrammes to 25 kilogrammes per 
individual. In consequence, loud and well-grounded com- 
plaints have been made by the town and manufacturing 
population of the operation of the duty, and the proba- 
bility is, that it will, at no very distant period, be effec- 
tually reduced. But it is material to observe that, 
despite this oppressive duty, the value of the live animals 
imported into France in 1839, principally from Eng- 
land, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, amounted to 
£674,775. Under these circumstances, the idea of France 
supplying us with any considerable quantity of cattle is 
out of the question. Indeed, anyone acquainted with 
the state of Franco, with the smallness of the farms, and 
the all but total deficiency of green crops, must treat 
with contempt the notion of her exporting beef or cattle. 
Spain, since the repeal of the prohibition, has supplied 
us with a few cattle, and sanguine expectations have 
been entertained of her capabilities in this respect. We, 
doubt, however, whether these are destined to be realised. 
The pastures of Spain are no doubt of vast extent, but it 
is generally believed that they are more suitable for 
sheep than cattle; and the voyage across the Bay of 
Biscay will always be a considerable obstacle to the 
cheap and easy importation of the latter. 

" Eastern Europe, including Hungary and the southern 
parts of European ltussia, has a vast extent of fine pas- 
ture* land and some very fine breeds of cattle, with 
which, but for the distance, we might be abundantly 
supplied. Unluckily, however, the expense of their 
conveyance would be so very great as to preclude the 
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possibility of their being imported ; and it is even 
doubtful whether we shall ever bo able to derive from 
these countries any considerable supply of salted pro- 
visions. 

" It appears, from the customs' returns, that from the 
repeal of the prohibition against the importation of 
foreign cattle, on the 9th July, 1842, down to the 5th of 
January, 1843, only 4,277 head of cattle (including 
calves) were imported, and only 648 sheep and lambs. 
(Pari. Paper, No. 45, Sess. 1843.) And it is well known 
that this inconsiderable importation was unprofitable 
rather than otherwise, and that there has hardly been a 
single animal imported during the three months ending 
with June, 1843. At the same time, however, it must 
bo admitted that it is by no means improbable that 
agriculturists in the contiguous countries should apply 
themselves to the breeding of stock for the English 
markets ; and that their importation should, in conse- 
quence, bo considerably increased. 

" But, supposing (of which wc regret there is little or 
rather no probability) that in some half-dozen years wo 
should be able annually to import 30,000 or 35,000 head 
of foreign cattle, and that eventually this number should 
bo increased to 100,000 or 150,000 head, still, it is easy 
to sec it could entail no real injury on the agriculturists 
of this country. 

"We have already seen that, at present (1843), the 
average annual slaughter of cattle in London amounts 
to about 1 75,000 head, and the average annual slaughterin 
Great Britain is certainly not under 1,350,000 head. 
Hence, it appears, that even on the extravagant supposi- 
tion that 100,000 head of cattle wore imported, it would 
not amount to one-thirteenth part of our supply, and 
could not, therefore, have any material influence over 
prices. The influence of an importation of 30,000 head 
would, it is obvious, be all but insensible. 

" In saying that an importation even of 100,000 head 
of cattle, which most certainly is four or live times 
greater than the importation will amount to for a good 
many years to come, would not materially affect prices, 
wo do not reason theoretically, but on the solid founda- 
tion of experience and analogy. In 1820, for example, 
wo imported about 57,000 head of cattle from Ireland 
into Great Britain ; but, in consequence of the increased 
facilities given to importation by the introduction and 
extension of steam navigation, Ireland now supplies us 
with about 180,000 head of cattle, or between three and 
four times as many as wc imported from her 17 years 
ago. 

" But, instead of the price of cattle in Groat Britain 
falling in consequence of this immense increase of im- 
portation, everybody knows that it has very decidedly 
inereased. And, when such is the fact, is it not childish 
to suppose that the value of stock is to bo seriously de- 
pressed, and the breeders and graziers ruined, by the 
admission of cattle from abroad under a duty of 20s. 
eachK" 

M'Culloeh's statements and opinions, viewed by the 
light of our experience since 1843, lead us to the con- 
clusion that the importation of cattle into Great Britain 
was never contemplated as likely to attain to such pro- 
portions as to keep down the price of beef; and it is 
satisfactory to find that, in increasing the number 
imported, wo have attained a point of improvement in 
quality as well, which closely approaches the excellence 
of our own productions. 

In the report of the Committee on Trade in Animals, 
evidence from the West-end butchers was produced, to 
the effect that foreign cattle and meat wore never bought 
by them. Not only in this respect, but in many others, 
I am disposed to look with much suspicion on the 
conclusions of Parliamentary inquiries, when there are, 
on the one hand, for the inquirers, honourable members 
with possibly foregone conclusions, and on the other, 
men who, naturally enough, do not care to publish to the 
world the "secrets of the trade." When the chairman 
of the Trade in Animals asks a West-end butcher 



whether he ever buys foreign produce to stock his 
shop, it is expecting too much from human nature to 
got a reply in the affirmative, when, by so answering, the 
witness knows fully as well as the inquirer can tell him, 
that, assuming ho supplied them all, he would lose the 
custom of every gentleman in the committee-room ; 
although, if talking tho matter over with a confidential 
friend, the same witness could not deny tho fact that 
he buys not only Jutland and French beef, but also 
Dutch mutton. 

On this point I would refer you to the evidence of a 
gentleman who is a salesman in Newgate-market, who 
gave his evidence before the Committee on Trade in 
Animals, with a conciseness which must have convinced 
his hearers that ho was at home with the subject, and 
whoso testimony in any inquiry on the question, I consider 
not only invaluable, but essential to arriving at a correct 
estimate of the position of the trade. Being asked the 
following question, "Do you find the foreign meat 
trade in different hands to the English meat trade ':" ho 
replied, "It very much depends on the class of persons and 
the state of tho trade at the time. As to tho inferior 
kinds of foreign meat it is generally sold to butchers 
who carry on business in the poorer parts of London, or 
to contractors, but wc have some consignments of foreign 
meat that arc bought by the West-end butchers.'" It would, 
therefore, appear that, at least, some foreign meat is 
found sufficiently good to satisfy the requirements of a 
portion of the West-end community, amongst whom it 
is popularly believed that pecuniary considerations give 
way to matters of taste and luxury, at all events, in 
tho main, more so than is tho case with that section of 
the metropolitan community east of Temple-bar. 

The limits of a paper such as is now before you will 
not admit of so full a consideration of the subject as I 
should wish to enter into, and I must content myself 
with tho foregoing proof of the increasing improvement 
in the quality of the cattle imported, a fact which is well 
known to every one directly connected with tho import 
trade, and which is gradually being admitted by all 
who approach the subject. To those who arc satisfied of 
this improvement being correctly stated, it would be 
superfluous to urge the importance of our having, as far 
as practicable, unrestricted importation of cattle alive ; 
and where opinions of an adverse character prevail I 
can only hope for better convictions, and I will, for the 
purposes of this paper, assume that the importation of 
cattle from abroad is an absolute necessity, and, leaving 
the broad question of such necessity, will at once proceed 
to consider the details of the system adopted in conduct- 
ing the trade in foreign cattle. 

As we have already seen, after the removal of the pro- 
hibition and tho almost equally restrictive duty on 
cattle, no material importation was received in this 
country till 1846, the numbers standing as follows : — 

Neat Stock. Sheep and Lambs. ■ Pigs. 

1843 1,521 .. 216 .. 361 

1844 4,889 .. 2,817 .. 265 

1845 16,833 . . 15,957 . . 1,590 

1846 45,043 .. 94,624 .. 3,856 

1847 75,717 .. 142,720 .. 1,242 

1848 62,738 .. 130,681 .. 2,119 

1849 53,449 .. 129,266 .. no return. 

1850 66,462 . . 143,498 . . no return. 

after which there was no material increase till 1860, when 
tho numbers were as follows : — 

Neat Stock. Sheep and Lambs. 

1860 104,569 320,219 

1861 107,096 312,923 

1862 97,887 209,472 

1863 150,898 430,788 

1864 231,733 490,243 

1865 283,171 914,170 

I am not prepared with returns showing what portions 
of the above were sold in London ; but it may be roughly 
taken that of all tho importations into Great Britain, 
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more than half the total number are sent to the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market ; and the following figures will 
give a general idea of the quantities sold in the market 
alluded to : — 

In 1842 there were 191,207 head of neat stock and 
1,373,683 sheep exposed for sale in the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, and after the expiration of 15 years, sav 
in 1857, there were 261,477 head of neat stock,*l, 330,630 
sheep, 23,078 pigs, the proportion of British to foreign 
being then very much greater than it has since become, 
the relative quantities being : — • 



Date. 


Beasts. 


Sheep. 


English. 


! Foreign. 


English. : Foreign. 


1857 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1805 


208,278 
249,051 
229,392 
220,294 
177,435 


44,758 

51,466 

80,238 

119,174 

144,281 


1,194,975 ' 135,655 
1,213,800 i 288,370 
1,152,225 338,405 
1,199,075 | 353,100 
967,325 ' 657,080 


Date. 


Calves. 


Pigs. 


English. I Foreign. 


"English. 


Foreign. 


1857 

1802 

1863 

1864 

1865 


8,976 i 19,565 
6,898 J 20,230 
6,259 i 26,795 
6,175 : 29,422 
4,327 32,131 


22,833 
28,780 
23,500 
27,202 
25,738 


245 

690 

3,530 

5,110 

5,25o 



Port of shipment. 



Harlingcn .. 
Rotterdam.. 

Antwerp .. 



Bremerhaven .. 



Hamburg 
Tunning... 



District where cattle are fed. 



Average dura- 
tion of voyage. 



North Holland 

South „ 

f Belgium and German districts, 1 
1. from the Hungarian frontier ; 
( Oldenburg and part of the Gcr- 1 
\ man districts t 

Berlin, Magdeburg, *fcc 

Schleswig-Holstein 



24 to 30 hours 
18 to 24 hours 

12 to IS hours 



48 hours 
48 hours 



From all of which, in their respective seasons, we obtain 
a steady and reliable supply, in addition to occasional 
shipments from — 



Port of shipment. 



District where cattle are fed. 



Oporto Portugal 

Corunna North of Spain . 

Various French \ 



ports, from llou- 
logne down to 
Caen 

Aarhuus 

Gothenburg 

Hevel and Bt. 
Petersburg 



v North of France 



Jutland 

South of Sweden 



> Esthonia . 



Average dura- 
tion of voyage. 



5 days 

3 to 4 days 

12 to 30 hours 

3 to 4 days 
3 diys* 

5 to days 



A rate of increase in favour of the foreign which is 
most marked. 

In speaking of the importation of foreign cattle into 
Great Britain, 1 must explain that actual importation, in 
the general acceptance of the word, is the exception, 
the cattle being almost always consigned on foreign 
account to be sold by the salesmen in the market at the 
best possible price ; the few actual importers being 
shipowners having vessels trading to Spain and \ 
Portugal, who bring over an occasional part cargo, 
more with a view of augmenting their freight than 
dealing in cattle as a source of profit ; and I am credibly 
informed that the operation of importing cattle in such 
manner as I allude to has never left any satisfactory re- 
sult, inasmuch as the foreign breeder or dealer, especially 
in the two countries I have mentioned, has always the 
advantage of markets almost as good as our own. 

Cattle from continental countries, which I will shortly 
mention, come almost exclusively on account of dealers 
abroad, who consign them to the various salesmen in 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, the shipments being 
arranged so as mostly to arrive in London in time for 
the Monday's market, some few arriving for the Thurs- 
day's market, but the major portion for the former. 
The market is open in summer about four, and in 
winter about seven o'clock, and, with a brisk trade, it 
is no unusual occurrence for one salesman to have dis- 
posed of 400 to 600 oxen by 10 o'clock in the morning, 
when he at once proceeds to make up his account sales, 
to be sent away the same evening along with Bank of 
England post bills covering the value of each sender's 
consignment. The dealings in live cattle are almost 
without exception conducted verbally, and it is a feature, 
creditable not only to the seller but the buyer, that 
disputes or repudiations are almost unknown ; the 
number of salesmen to whom the bulk of the cattle are 
consigned being about 12 or 14, who have their drovers 
in attendance at the various landing-places when boats 
are expected, to receive such cattle and sheep as may be 
forwarded to their respective consignees, and convey 
them to the market or lairs in the neighbourhood to 
await their being sold. 

The principal ports whence we derive our importations 
are as follows : — 



Which, however, are not reliable, especially from the 
last-named, owing to the unprofitable nature of the trade. 

From the ports named the cattle are, as a rule, brought 
in paddle steamers (paddles being considered preferable 
to the screw for cattle) which have mostly been built for 
the express purpose, and fitted with every contrivance 
calculated to give the animals the best possible chance 
of going through the discomforts of transit with as little 
suffering as possible, so much so that I believe whatever 
pressure of a legislative character is brought to bear on 
this particular traffic, it will bo found that nothing of a 
compulsory nature can be suggested which would not — 
if it has not been anticipated — be voluntarily adopted by 
all steam-ship owners connected with the trade, inasmuch 
as they are, above all people, most interested in bringing 
the cattle, not only alive, but in as good a condition as 
they possibly can ; for, not only is their freight depend- 
ent upon the cattle being delivered alive, but they have an 
object in obtaining and retaining for their vessels a good 
name as cattle carriers, it being beyond question that 
shippers give a decided preference to vessels which are 
known to bo "good boats." Assuming, then, that an 
individual or company devotes a certain amount of 
capital in providing cattle-boats for any particular ser- 
vice, it follows naturally that unless the latest improve- 
ments are adopted, the chances are some more forward 
competitor will not only take away all the honour but 
all the freight ; and consequently competition does, not 
only for the comfort of the animal but the pocket of the 
dealer, all and more [than any mere government inter- 
ference could bring about. 

Moreover, in the matter of the comfort and safety of the 
animals as carried in the paddle-steamers now engaged 
in the service, I am quite certain, from my intimate 
knowledge of the sea traffic in cattle, that, as a rule, the 
ox fares better than inexperienced lookers on are in the 
habit of believing. In stormy weather great discomfort 
must necessarily exist, but for this there can be no 
remedy for cither man or beast. On shipment, cattle 
are carefully walked into the holds of the vessels in 
which they are to be conveyed, the holds being divided 
into stalls or pens by means of strong boards and stan- 
chions, each stall carrying from three to ton bullocks, 
according to arrangement, tho plan adopted being to 
stow the cattle and pen them off so closely as to prevent 
them from lying down, this being found in practice to 
bo not only the most comfortable way for the cattle, but 
the surest manner of bringing them safely to their 
destination. 



» The twin-screw Mart/, owned by Messrs. Dudgeon, the eminent 
shipbuilders, performs the passage under 48 hours. 
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In the regular cuttle-boats (and, as far as the importa- 
tion of London is concerned, the rule is to have boats 
specially fitted), attendants arc provided whose sole duty 
is to look after the cattle, to feed them, to give them 
water, and, in the event of any bullock being off his 
legs, or what is technically called " down," to get him up 
again on all fours, so that he may not be trodden upon by 
his fellow-bullocks. Every regard is paid to proper ven- 
tilation of the vessels, so much so, indeed, that on a 
recent inspection of some of the regular cattle-boats to 
London by Dr. Thudichum it was found that the ven- 
tilation was so perfect that he could suggest no improve- 
ment. On arrival at the destined landing-place on the 
river the vessel is put alongside the wharf without any 
delay, and the discharge of the cargo proceeded with as 
expeditiously as possible, which usually occupies one to 
two hours, according to the state of the tide, the vessels 
regularly constructed for such service generally, when 
fully laden, bringing from 400 to COO oxen and 1,000 
sheep at one time. 

The whole of the animals walk out of the holds by 
means of inclined planes, and are at once claimed accord- 
ing to their brands by the respective eonsignecs, who 
take charge of them, water them, and lot them, until 
each man obtains the quantity for which he holds bills 
of lading. The scene which occurs on the landing of a 
cargo of cattle is something so bewildering to the un- 
practised eye, that I can easily appreciate the feeling 
conveyed of utter confusion and awful cruelty, especially 
if (as occasionally happens) there are one or two 
casualties amongst the cargo ; but, considering all the 
circumstances, the operation of landing can scarcely, if 
at all, be much improved. On landing, or as soon after 
as circumstances will allow, every animal is examined by 
the veterinary inspectors appointed by the Commissioners 
of Customs, of whom there are two for London, who are 
members of the Royal Veterinary College, and perhaps 
more experienced than any other two men in the world 
for the functions with which thcy'are charged, having 
yearly under their inspection more foreign cattle than 
any one else in the kingdom. 

It has been sometimes alleged that the veterinary in- 
spection, on landing, is not sufficiently strict ; but if this 
assertion is tested by the logic of facts, it will be found 
utterly untenable, and in the opinion of those who arc 
competent to discuss the question, and who are actually 
conversant with the inspection in force, any error will 
be granted to be in too harsh, rather than too lax a 
system in this respect. Nothing is allowed to leave the 
landing wharf until the medical inspector has given his 
permission, after which the process of delivery goes on, 
and the clearance of a large cargo completed. The 
cattle are, if upon the Saturday, driven to the respective 
lairs of the consignees, or to the Cattle Market, as occa- 
sion requires, and after sale arc driven to the premises 
of the slaughtering butcher, or to the abattoirs at the 
Cattle Market. At one time about one-third of the 
cattle exposed for sale in the Metropolitan Cattlo Market 
were bought for sending into the country, but, owing to 
the recent Orders in Council, this privilege has been 
withdrawn, and I am told the consequence is enhanced 
prices in many districts, where butchers are now com- 
pelled to come to London to buy in the dead meat 
market. The question of compulsory slaughter at 
public abattoirs having been so completely shelved by 
the report of the Committee on Trade in Animals, 
calls for no remark. 

Assuming, then, that the importation of cattle from 
abroad is essential to our great meat-consuming com- 
munity, I submit that the arrangements at present in 
force are quite equal to the necessities of the occasion, 
and although much might be said on the plea of 
humanity, much more must be considered on the grounds 
of necessity. 

"Without the supplies which we derive from conti- 
nental Europe, we should unqucstionaby have to pay for 
meat in England, and notably so in London, a much 



higher price than we are paying, even in these days of 
obnoxiously high prices, and hence it becomes a ques- 
tion of grave consideration how far the existing regula- 
tions bearing upon the importation of foreign cattle 
should be interfered with. On this subject, in the spring 
of 1866, a select committee was appointed to inquire into 
the trade in foreign animals, and although in the opinion 
of many gentlemen connected with the import trade, 
several members of the said committee entered on their 
functions apparently with a decided feeling against the 
present system, it is a noteworthy fact that the report 
of the committee, with minor recommendations, pro- 
nounced the trade in animals to be conducted in such a 
manner that there was absolutely nothing whatever 
to improve. In the inquiry in question, after care- 
fully going over the evidence given to the committee, 
one point has occurred to me as being entirely avoided, 
and it is all the more remarkable from the fact 
that it is, without exception, the most disreputable 
feature of the trade in animals, whether by rail or 
steamer, — I allude to the cruelties of the drovers who take 
charge of the cattle on arrival in London. Why the 
men employed for such duties in London arc so much 
more cruel than the similar class employed in foreign 
countries, I am at a loss to understand, but that there is 
a most marked difference in favour of the foreigner is an 
accepted fact, and I regret the circumstance, not only as 
a question of humanity, but because I believe that the 
irregularities of the casual drover, or "outsider," have 
done more than any other circumstance to bring the 
cattlo traffic in London into disrepute. 

In the course of my usual vocation, which brings me 
into personal contact with most or nearly all the drovers 
who frequent the river-side, for the purpose of receiving 
the cattle brought into London by way of the Thames, 
I have been struck by the anomaly, considering the 
wages they have to pay, of the master-drovers — a re- 
spectable and careful class of men, all charged with the 
responsibility of delivering valuable consignments to 
their employers, the salesmen in the market — being 
utterly unable to obtain such assistance in their business 
as will enable them to prevent the gross cruelties which 
are observable on the occasion of cattlo being either 
landed, or driven, or exposed for sale in the market ; indeed 
it is no uncommon occurrence that the cattle when in 
the market are less tenderly used than occasion requires, 
and this in the immediate presence of the salesman, who 
is powerless to check such brutality. 

As a rule each master drover has leading men to take 
charge of each drove of cattle, and he usually trusts 
this charge to those who have shown themselves trust- 
worthy to a certain extent, but his duties require his 
superintendence at various points, and he cannot follow 
every particular lot of cattle he may have to attend to, 
consequently he must, in a great measure, rely on his 
foremen. I would not for one moment have it under- 
stood that the under drovers are themselves guilty of 
all the enormities laid to their charge, but I am satisfied 
that the extra hands, men who are known as " out- 
siders," called in on special occasions, are not to bo 
trusted. And so long as cattlo are allowed to bo mal- 
treated as they have been, a stigma must attach to the 
whole class to which I refer. I have myself on many 
occasions interfered at the wharves when I have ob- 
served any cruelty being practised, and it has occurred 
that, when I have turned from the offender, ho has made 
the poor brute suffer all the more for my interference, 
a circumstance, if unsupported by other evidence, in 
itself sufficiently disgraceful, but I have the testimony 
of some of the leading master drovers in London of a 
corroborative character. In conversing with them I 
have asked what remedy they themselves would suggest, 
but they seem at a loss to recommend any course, and 
can only reply that they would be glad to find men who 
would do their work more carefully and more free from 
the unnecessary brutalities they are reluctantly obliged 
to pass over as though unseen. I have learnt with 
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something akin to horror, that in the lower grades of 
drover society the great point ambitious spirits strive to 
attain is the superior dexterity with which the stick 
can be so applied as to produce the keenest suffering to 
a passing bullock, and if the operation is neatly per- 
formed, and the poor animal bellows out its agony 
and rushes frantically off, the operator is looked upon 
as thoroughly qualified and as an adept in his profession. 

Such a scone is not imaginary, as every one connected 
with the cattle trade can vouch, but it was only a few 
weeks ago that I learnt from a reliable source that the 
practice of cruelty has been elevated to a science. I am 
quite conscious of the difficulties of managing cattle, 
especially in large droves, and that coercion of some 
kind is absolutely necessary, as otherwise it would 
be impossible to get the work done ; but the malpractices 
at present are not only a scandal, but cause actual 
destruction of property, the value to the butchers of 
the animals being very often reduced in consequence of 
the bruising sustained by the superfluous thwacking 
they get. The remedy is one of so simple a character 
that Sir Richard Mayne could at once materially reduce 
the evil, were the police-force instructed to keep a close 
watch on the men who are to blame, and to press for heavy 
punishment at the hands of the magistrate in whose dis- 
trict the offender should be detected. In the case of 
foreign cattle driven to the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
from the various landing-places on the river, the only 
routes which are permit'ted by the Police Commissioners 
being clearly defined, as authorised for that purpose, 
and at each landing-wharf the roads, streets, &c, to be 
taken being set forth on a large board, a little vigilance 
on each line of driving would be quite sufficient to deter 
even the most accomplished wielder of the goad, after 
a few cases had been detected and heavily punished by 
the magistrates, followed by the withdrawal of the re- 
gular license which all drovers are required to have. 
This, supplemented by placards in the metropolitan 
market, and lairs at the landing- wharves, would, I feel 
satisfied, have a most deterrent effect, and lead to much 
alleviation of the suffering inflicted by the drovers. 

I leave it to students of the philosophy of the human 
mind to account for the phenomenon of a man taking 
pleasure in torturing a poor, dumb animal, and will 
merely remark that I have invariably found the most 
culpable men to be the most ignorant, and, so far as 
education goes, not a jot better than the brutes they 
torture, a circumstance naturally leading to the inference 
that an improvement in the treatment of the cattle can 
only be expected as a consequence of the mental and 
moral improvement of the class to which I allude. 

The subject of driving cattle through the streets of 
London is undoubtedly one of very great importance, 
especially when bearing in mind the already over- 
crowded state of the great thoroughfares of the Metro- 
polis, and I am quite prepared to find myself at issue 
with the advocates of the principle of "taking the 
butcher to the ox, instead of the ox to the butcher," 
for I believe myself that the practice could never be 
carried out. This, of course, at the moment, is a ques- 
tion of opinion, and it would be more than rash to assert 
that any adaptation of trade to circumstances is impos- 
sible, after the experience of the past 20 years, but I 
doubt very much whether the system of supplying 
London and the other towns of the kingdom with home- 
fed supplies could be carried out, and I have a strong 
opinion as to the absolute impossibility of doing so with 
foreign cattle, either killed at the port of shipment or 
place of landing ; but even admitting such possibility, 
it is a canon of faith amongst those more competent than 
myself to form an opinion, that it would be only then at a 
great inconvenience, a great pecuniary loss to the seller, 
and, consequently, increased prices to the buyers, and the 
certainty of, in the warm summer months, either having 
no meat in the market, or meat not sound enough for 
ordinary consumption. 1 shall, of course, be met with 
the instance of the recent importation on a large scale 



from the Dutch ports of dead meat, consequent on the 
prohibition of the importation of live cattle, owing to 
the continuance of the rinderpest, which, however, is 
merely confirmatory of my previous assertion, for the 
extra cost of freight and other charges, along witli 
the loss in value of offal, &c., increases the price of the 
sheep in the London dead-meat market 7s. to 9s. per 
head, besides which, the risk of sound delivery is not 
computed. 

It must also further bo noted, that Holland is not the 
only country from which we obtain our supplies, but the 
voyage being of shorter duration than any other cattle 
voyage, renders the experiment of shipping dead meat 
one attended with less risk than from other districts. 
Just in the same manner we have had large importa- 
tions of dead meat from Hamburg in the cold weather, 
when it will keep for an almost unlimited time ; but this 
is a question of weather and distance, and it would not 
bo safe to rely on the supplies subject to such contin- 
gencies. In summer time the importation of carcases, 
even from Holland, I apprehend would not bo attempted, 
unless in exceptionally cold summers. 

On this point, the Committee on Trade in Animals 
attempted to elicit from the various gentlemen who were 
examined evidence in favour of the proposed system of 
bringing the whole of the supplies into large towns 
slaughtered, and so avoiding the traffic in live cattle, but 
the object failed, and I cannot find any opinion on the 
Subject worth following in favour of the scheme. On 
the contrary, I find that those who from their position 
are qualified to speak positively on the question, say 
that we cannot do without a live cattle-market ; and, in 
effect, the Committee in their report substantiate this, 
for on the subject of foreign trade they report as follows: — 

1. The importation of foreign cattle is very important, 
for, as the home supply of cattle is reduced, the importa- 
tion tends to keep down the price of meat, and it appears 
impossible to supply dead meat from foreign ports to any 
but a very small extent. 

2. Compulsory slaughter at a port, like compulsory 
slaughter at a market, is more expensive to the butcher, 
hampers the trade, and will diminish the importation, 
and raise the price to the consumer. 

3. The compulsory slaughter of all foreign cattle at 
the port of discharge, under the recent Orders in Council, 
has prevented the importation of any store cattle or 
sheep (which was an increasing trade), much to the 
detriment of the Scotch farmers, who have been unable 
to stock their lands, and has diminished the importation 
of fat cattle, a trade which would otherwise have in- 
creased. 

4. Although to some extent ono class of butchers 
purchase foreign, and another class English fat cattle, 
yet there are many who purchase both. The separation 
of the markets would exclude these men from one or the 
other market. 

5. Such a separation of the two markets seems there- 
fore undesirable. The evil of the cattle driving in 
the streets might be much diminished if they were 
landed lower down the river than at present, and 
brought up by rail, whilst this course would also bring 
the cattle in better condition, and allow of better accom- 
modation at the wharves. 

The last recommendation necessarily leads to the 
consideration of how far cattle can be landed at a spot 
convenient to London, so as to supply the metropolitan 
market with live cattle without the annoyance of 
driving through the streets, a system which would 
relieve us to a great extent of the evils complained of. 
I must confess, however, that this subject I would 
prefer leaving to others to d'scuss, inasmuch as I am 
personally interested in the promotion of the scheme for 
landing down the river and. conveyance by rail to the 
market, via the landing place at Thames Haven. I 
may, however, say that my being connected with this 
measure arose, not from pecuniary motives, but from the 
conviction of the advisability of cattle being landed be- 
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low Blackwall and conveyed direct by rail to the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, so that I may, perhaps, submit 
my opinion as to the benefits of Thames Haven without 
being subjected to the charge of prejudice or interest, 
especially when it is borne in mind that other places 
for landing cattle below Blackwall or Woolwich — such 
as the new Dagenham Docks — will doubtless be con- 
structed, to all of which some of the advantages of 
Thames Haven will apply. This latter place has been 
alluded to as being actually in working order, and it 
has the special advantage of being so situated that 
vessels arriving there with cattle are relieved of the 
worst part of the river navigation. 

Thames Haven is an out-of-the-way place, consisting 
of some dozen small cottages, situated about 9 miles 
below Tilbury, on the Essex side of the river Thames, 
about 11 miles above the Nore, and in direct com- 
munication with London by the Tilbury and Southend 
line, and may be known to some present as being a pas- 
senger route much used in the summer season between 
London, Margate, and Itamsgate. Attention having 
been drawn to it in 185G-57, as a desirable landing-place 
for cattle, when a few cargoes were landed there from 
Bremen as an experiment, it was found that the antici- 
pations of the railway lessees in whose hands it then was 
vested were well founded, and, had not the loss of the 
boat which was the pioneer of the system put an end 
for the moment to the operation, there is no doubt the 
trade would have been gradually developed. Subse- 
quently, however, a new Bremen company started a line 
of several steamers to London, and, whether from action 
taken by the railway lessees or from the conviction that 
the Thames Haven route presented greater facilities I 
am unable to say, but they determined to adopt the new 
route to the Metropolitan Cattle Market, and it was 
found to answer remarkably well. In the meantime, the 
attention of the trade was directed to the practicability of 
relieving the over-crowded streets of Loudon of the cattle 
traffic, and at the same time getting the cattle into the 
market both in better condition and in less time than by 
coming up to the landing wharves at Blackwall. About 
twelve months ago some gentlemen interested in the 
trade as cattle-salesmen and cattle steamboat owners, 
determined to secure the lease of the premises, with a 
view to extending the accommodation for landing and 
forwarding cattle to the Copenhagen Fields Cattle 
Market, which has been done, and their operations are j 
now in full force, such cargoes as they can influence j 
being landed there and sent at once to London to the j 
cattle station of the London and North- Western Kail way, I 
in Maiden-lane, Camden-town, whence they have to be j 
driven only .300 yards into the lairs of the cattle market. ! 
The advantages of landing cattle at places down the i 
river consist of an avoidance of a three or four hours' 
passage up the river, where the navigation is subject to 
greater impediments the higher the vessel has to proceed ; 
and m autumn especially, when fogs prevail, it is almost 
invariably the fact that the majority of vessels, when de- 
tained from that cause, have to bring up a little below 
Gravesend ; indeed I have known it to be frequently 
the case that vessels having passed Thames Haven have 
encountered fog below Gravesend, and been compelled 
to come to anchor for some hours, during which 
time the cattle of course suffer very consider- 
ably from excessive heat. The advantages are equally 
manifest to the ship owner, inasmuch as ho saves 
eight hours' fuel per voyage, as well as other minor 
expenses, and avoids the risk of navigation in a crowded 
river, a fact of considerable importance, inasmuch as the 
majority of collision cases in the Thames occur this side 
of (Travesend. It would therefore appear that the benefits 
ot landing places down the river, in direct communica- 
tion with the London Cattle-market, are worthy of con- 
sideration, and the experience to be gained during the 
ensuing year will be the best criterion. 

If, therefore, the great annoyance of cattle-driving 
through the streets can be avoided by landing some dis- 



tance down the river, having direct railway communica- 
tion with the market, I consider that, so far as London 
is concerned, a great improvement will bo effected, not 
only in the matter of traffic, but in the pecuniary bone- 
fits which will be derived both by the cattle-dealer and 
the shipowner, with a consequent benefit to the consumer; 
the only drawback being the interference with existing 
private rights, for it would certainly be considered a 
harsh measure to render compulsory any regulations 
which would deprive the present cattle-wharves of the 
revenues which their owners are warranted in represent- 
ing as clearly due to them. 

Public convenience, however, is the groat desideratum, 
and it becomes a question for consideration to what ex- 
tent holders of the property in question shall bo com- 
pensated out of the national exchequer in those cases 
where such owners can show that they suffer actual pre- 
judice by reason of the withdrawal of the privilege of 
landing cattle at their wharves. 

By this means relief would at once bo obtained from 
driving through the streets to the market, and the main- 
tenance of a live cattle-market bo secured, which is, I 
contend, a proved necessity for London ; and, whichever 
point of debarkation may ultimately be decided upon, 
the two points just named should be steadily borne in 
mind. The traffic in cattle has increased during the 
past 20 years to an enormous extent, the actual importa- 
tions in 1865 being 17 times as much as in 1845, and there 
is every reason to expect this increase to be maintained, 
but not if restrictions and impediments are placed in the 
way of importers. 

The necessity of encouraging by every possible facility 
the attendance in our markets of the foreign dealer, will 
possibly be more appreciated when wo consider the 
actual number of cattle in proportion to the population 
in tho various countries of Europe whence we draw our 
chief supplies, the statement of which will go far to 
induce belief in my assertion that there is nothing in the 
condition of the stocks abroad to make it worth tho 
foreigner's while incurring extraordinary risk, or work- 
ing against vexatious restrictions. 

According to the latest statistics, the number of cattle 
in each country named to every head of population stood 
as follows : — 

Belgium about 3{j- 

United Kingdom ,, 3J 

Prussia „ 3J 

Russia ,, 3 

France „ 2} 

Austria ,, 2^ 

Oldenburg j , j. y ~ 

Sehleswig ) ' ' ° * ' " 

Denmark ) A 

Bavaria ) " " + 

Sweden and Holstein .... „ ,, -J- 

Spain „ i 

From which we may conclude that, assuming my figures 
to be correct, if every one of the countries consumed to 
tho extent that we do in England, there would bo no 
margin for exportation as far as numbers go ; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that in Belgium and England, 
both better stocked than any of the other countries, the 
prevailing cry of high prices charged for meat is most 
unmistakoable. 

In the figures to which I have drawn your attention 
there is, I think, good grounds for concluding that wo 
arc not likely to increase our importations to anj r 
material extent unless we encourage the trade, which 
encouragement will consist in a maintenance of the 
existing system of live markets ; and, with much defer- 
ence to the opinion of those who hold a contrary doctrine, 
I would submit that there has been no case hitherto 
made out for an interference with the present system of 
foreign cattle traffic ; and unless some plan is introduced 
bearing marks of an improvement without the draw- 
back of discouraging senders from supplying us with 
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their stocks, I cannot approve of any re-arrangement of 
the traffic, which would only disturb without improving 
■our present system. 

I should have drawn your attention to the subject of 
the relative prices and qualities of foreign and home- 
grown meat, the inconvenience of slaughtering at the 
pert, or rather point of debarkation, as well as the con- 
tinued prohibition of the importation from Holland, 
many of the districts being perfectly free from rinder- 
pest. I find, however, that I have already occupied 
your attention too long, and I shall deem myself for- 
tunate if I have succeeded in convincing any one 
present of the importance of leaving undisturbed, in its 
principal features, the existing mode of conducting the 
trade in foreign cattle. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. S. Sidney said his avocations brought him con- 
tinually into contact with graziers, wholesale butchers, 
farmers, and country gentlemen, and he was at a loss to 
know where the author of the paper had derived the idea 
that there was any considerable class of persons, exer- 
cising the slightest political influence, who desired at the 
present day to limit the importation of foreign cattle 
into this country. Mr. Irwin might have mot with a 
farmer smarting under recent losses from the rinderpest, 
who might, possibly, have said something about the loss 
ho would sustain if an unrestricted foreign cattle trade 
was permitted, but as far as his (Mr. Sidney's) own ex- 
perience went, all classes agreed in the importance of 
taking every means to secure as large a supply as possible 
of healthy moat. He laid stress on " healthy " meat, 
because infection was just as much to be feared amongst 
•cattle as amongst human beings ; but he could not sup- 
port the view which 'Mr. Irwin had enunciated, rather 
than stated fully, that rinderpest was not an imported 
disease, and therefore that it was not necessary to have 
restrictions upon the foreign cattle trade. There were 
three or four facts in connection with this disease which 
wore somewhat striking, even to persons not possessed 
of technical knowledge on the subject. It was in 
June, I860, they first heard of the disease existing 
in this country, and since then it was well known 
how large a proportion of cattle had perished. When 
it first appeared in France, by the adoption of 
severe restrictive measures it was checked at once. In 
Ireland prompt measures had been taken to prevent the 
transmission of cattle from England to that island, and 
the result was that, with a trifling exception, Ireland 
had been free from the disease. In this country we 
allowed it to rage uninterruptedly for some time. The 
government hesitated to adopt stringent steps, and the 
disease spread ; but from the moment they did adopt 
Toally stringent measures it was gradually lessened. It 
was to bo remarked that the disease among cattle was by 
■mo means a new thing on the Continent. In Hungary 
and some parts of Germany the disease was as well 
known to veterinary surgeons as small pox, and both 
the army and the police were employed to prevent the 
Introduction or spread of the disease ; the moment 
-any outbreak took place on a farm, the promises where it 
•occurred were isolated, and the cattle were even fed 
from the top of the building so as to avoid all contact 
with them. Many persons were of opinion that the 
disease had been communicated from place to place by 
those who were employed as inspectors. The great point, 
however, to be considered was, what system ought we 
to adopt in future for regulating our foreign cattle 
trade. It appeared to him that wo ought to give 
every facility for the importation of cattle from 
countries which had a clean bill of health, and 
that the most stringent regulations should be enforced 
with respect to countries that were not in that condition. 
Holland was one of the countries where the disease was 
treated mildly ; the consequence was, while we had suc- 



ceeded in stamping it out, the rinderpest still raged in 
Holland. With respect to the quality of the cattle im- 
ported into this country, it was pretty well known that, 
as a rule, they were equal to the second-class meat, but 
seldom equal to the first-class meat produced in this 
country. The best qualities of meat were supposed to 
go to the west-end of London, and it was probable that, as 
a rule, the butchers of that locality had very little to do 
with- foreign meat. At the time Mr. M'Culloch wrote 
on this subject a great proportion of the foreign animals 
imported had been employed in various kinds of labour 
till they wore old ; they were then fattened and sent 
to the English market, and produced a very useful 
and, no doubt, very wholesome meat, but it was not of a 
high quality. In addition to these team cattle, in 
France and many parts of Germany good breeds of 
bulls had been imported from this country, and by two 
or three crosses with native cattle they had produced a 
good beef-producing animal, though not equal in quality 
to our own stock, and a very large trade was now done in 
that description of cattle. Very excellent cattle were 
sent from Portugal and Spain. These were fine animals, 
of an enlarged Highland type, but they were worked 
till they were five or six years old — some even to ten or 
twelve years — then fed on Indian corn and sent to this 
country fat. It had been said of these that they were 
very beautiful beasts, and when cut up their flesh was 
veined like marble, and was nearly as hard. He might 
add that when Mr. M'Culloch wrote he could have had no 
idea of the immense change that had been effected in the 
foreign meat trade by the network of railways on the con- 
tinent, and consequently his remarks could not be correctly 
applied to the cattle trade in the present day. He (Mr. 
Sidney) knew one gentleman connected with the metropo- 
litan market who was in a position to receive from Vienna 
500 beasts per week ; these were drawn from Hungary 
and Galicia, and only good feeding was required to 
make them most valuable animals. He agreed with the 
author of the paper on the question of the importation 
of dead meat, that where there was not a market for the 
offal, the beasts could not be slaughtered without con- 
siderable loss. But here, again, they must look ahead. 
He believed the best way of disposing of an animal was 
that when purchased it should be taken to a well- 
regulated slaughter-house, and there slain, and all parts 
of the meat distributed. Nothing would be a more 
severe tax for the meat-eaters of the metropolis than 
that they should be compelled to concentrate the work 
of slaughtering in one or two places, and in the hot 
weather of summer be obliged to distribute the meat 
from those spots alone. There was, however, an im- 
portant difference between requiring that suspected 
cattle should be slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
and placing restrictions upon healthy cattle. Those in- 
terested in the foreign cattle trade would damage it if 
they looked for too much. Let them ask what was 
rational, and look to those who would have to buy moat 
in ten years' time as well as to those who bought it now. 
They might be able to supply the people with cheap 
meat to-day, but some years hence it might become a 
dearer article than it was at present, if proper and 
reasonable restrictions were not adopted. 

Mr. BiSHOr thought the rinderpest had been commu- 
nicated in a way not generally suspected. It appeared 
to him that cats and dogs had often conveyed this disease 
about amongst the stock of the country. Indeed, he had 
himself seen a cat which was pronounced to be suffering 
from the rinderpest. When he was in Moldavia, in 1864, 
the disease had broken out there, and a Hungarian 
dealer in cattle told him he suspected his dog had con- 
veyed the disease to some of his cattle, a great many of 
which were lost by the rinderpest. He thought this 
was worth noting, because the cow-sheds of London had 
suffered very severely. 

Mr. Bailey Denton suggested that the discussion 
should not turn on the cattle plague, but on the ques- 
tion treated in the paper, viz., our trade in foreign 
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cattle. He thought an important element had been 
omitted — that was the question of the estahlishment of 
abattoirs. Ho would not state any opinion of his own 
as to their desirability, nor was he going to endorse the 
opinion of Mr. Sidney, that the wholesale killing of 
animals at the port of arrival was the wrong thing to 
do ; but he suggested to those who entered into the dis- 
cussion to consider whether the extension of abattoirs 
would not have the effect of preventing a groat deal of 
cruelty in the treatment of the animals, besides other ad- 
vantages. Ho could not quite endorse the views of Mr. 
Irwin with regard to the freedom from cruelty which 
prevailed in the transit of cattle across the Channel. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of the arrangements 
in many respects, he had himself witnessed the greatest 
cruelties in the sea passage. 

Dr. CitisrE expressed his astonishment that in the 
present day any one should be found to support the 
doctrine of the spontaneous origin of the cattle plague ; 
moreover, ho felt certain that, during the incubation of 
the disease, it was impossible for any inspector to detect 
it so as to be able to select from a herd of cattle those 
which were positively free from infection. His own 
impression was that until all foreign cattle underwent 
quarantine at the ports where they landed, or were 
slaughtered at those ports, wo should never be free from 
the disease. But the rinderpest itself was a matter of 
even less importance than other diseases. During the 
last 30 years there had been two other distinct forms of 
disease among cattle, viz., the foot and mouth disease, 
which, though it seldom killed, deteriorated the condi- 
tion of the animals very much ; and pleuro-pneumonia, 
which was more destructive than the cattle plague. 
There was no question in his own mind but that the 
disease was imported into this country by foreign cattle, 
lie had been in the neighbourhood of Harwich, where 
ho had seen a great many sheep affected with small-pox, 
which had been communicated by foreign sheep 
landed there, and in the early stage of that 
disease it was impossible for a veterinary surgeon 
to detect it in the animal. He thought there could 
scarcely bo a person present who believed that the 
foreign trade in cattle could be stopped entirely. It must 
increase, but the countries mentioned in the paper were 
but little to bo depended upon for our supplies, which, 
ho thought, ought to come in the form of dead meat from 
Canada, South America, and Australia. He believed 
large ships would bo fitted-up for that particular trade, 
with all the necessary arrangements for bringing flesh 
food to this country in a good state. His own opinion 
was, that in twenty years there would be a great change 
made in the whole meat supply of this kingdom. It had 
been said, with reference to the cattle-plague, that they 
could not enforce the restrictions made, but he (Dr. 
Crispe) had stated to the Privy Council, in the early 
outbreak of the disease, that unless they stopped ail 
movement of cattle, killing the infected animals, and 
compensating the owners, the disease would never be 
got rid of. This plan, though not adopted at the time, 
was ultimately found to bo the only efficient one, and 
the result was that the pestilence, if not wholly removed, 
was now very nearly stamped out. "With reference to 
what had fallen from Mr. Bishop, he gave it as his 
opinion that no animal except a ruminant could take 
the disease, and that opinion was based on a great many 
experiments. Ho had inoculated both dogs and cats 
with the rinderpest ; ho had himself eaten the diseased 
meat, but without any effect, and he felt sure that the 
views of Mr. Bishop on this subject were erroneous. 

Mr. Harry Chester remarked that Mr. Irwin had 
brought before them many and strong arguments in 
favour of one particular side of a great question which 
had a great many sides. He (Mr. Chester) could not but 
find fault with the paper as being one-sided, in advocating 
only ono method of supplying a great portion of the 
animal food required for the people of this country. He 
thought the author might have given a little more credit 



to attempts which had recently been made to supply our 
markets with dead meat, and not appear to maintain 
that the only supply should bo that of live cattle, to be 
brought into London by the Thames Haven Railway, 
which seemed to be the upshot of his recommendations. 
For his part, he thought the great wants of the popula- 
tion could never be supplied by live cattle alone. He 
apprehended very few would bo found to propose that 
the supply of live cattle should be put an end to ; but 
why they should not supplement it by a supply of dead 
meat, he could not comprehend. It was a matter for 
gratification to find that the cattle were so well aired 
for in respect of accommodation and treatment on the 
passage across the water ; and it was not till they wore 
disembarked that they were subjected to unnecessary 
cruelty at the hands of the drovers. Ho, however, 
remained of opinion that the arrangements for the 
transit of cattle were still capable of improvement. 
How delightful it would be if, when we had occasion to 
cross the Channel, we were packed so closely as not to 
b« able to lie down, and had at the same time the ad- 
vantage of knowing that if we did fall we should imme- 
diately be picked up by a humane drover, to prevent 
our being trampled upon by our companions. With 
reference to dead meat, he believed there had already been 
very considerable importations of it, and ho had not 
heard of its being considered unfit for food. It might 
not be exactly of the quality delivered by the West-end 
butchers, but it had gone far to supply a great want ; 
and if it had been introduced successfully during the 
summer months of the year, we might expect it to bo 
imported on a much larger scale in colder weather. He 
hoped the meeting would not go away with the idea 
that the quantity of animal food depended on what was 
sent us from Holland, inasmuch as great supplies might bo 
looked for from South America, Australia, and other 
countries; he would particularly mention Spain; anyone 
who had seen the numerous herds there of most magni- 
ficent cattle would be of opinion that large districts of 
that country were well fitted to supply us with beef. 
The Council of the Society, as many present were aware, 
had appointed a committee on the subject of the supply 
of food, and he had no doubt their investigations would 
throw valuable light upon the subject. 

Mr. Rudkin, having thanked Mr. Irwin for his able 
paper, remarked that he believed the observations with 
respect to the very objectionable practice of driving 
cattle through the streets of London would be endorsed 
by every person who understood the matter. Ho be- 
lieved more cruelty was exercised by the over-driving of 
cattle than by the use of the goad by the drovers. 
Animals that arrived at Blackwall late on market morn- 
ings were driven through the streets at speeds which 
were most unjustifiable ; and between the Cattle Market 
and the Liverpool-road he had seen ten or twelve beasts 
"down" from overdriving. He believed a large propor- 
tion of the London drovers set their faces against 
cruelty as much as the community at large did. He 
considered the system that had existed for many years 
past of carrying on the trade in cattle in the metropolis 
was ono that had worked well up to a certain period ; but 
now that London had increased to such an extent, the 
traffic of the streets was so great that the question was 
how to relievo it in any way ; and public convenience 
demanded that the driving of cattle through the streets 
should cease. There was no reason whyanim ils should bo 
landed at Blackwall and driven thence through the streets 
to the market, as they might bo taken direct by railwav to 
Copenhagen-fields. With regard to public abattoirs, 
he was a strong advocate for them, although it was 
hardly to be expected that the retail butchers would at 
once accept the view that it was possible for them to 
carry on their business without slaughter-houses in 
contiguity to their premises ; but he believed, in reference 
to the carcass butchers, there was no reason why the 
meat furnished by them should not have been slaughtered 
at central abattoirs. It was the custom to purchase live 
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animals in the market, whence they were sent to White- 
chapel and other parts to be slaughtered, from which 
the carcases were conveyed in carts to Newgate and 
Leadenhall, and there sold wholesale. His argument 
was that the animals might just as well bo slaughtered 
in the neighbourhood where they were purchased, which 
would involve only one removal instead of two ; one of 
them being the driving of the cattle through the streets. 
This, he was aware, would affect large existing interests, 
but ho would not deprive any one of existing rights 
without duo compensation. With regard to the 
view that it was necessary to protect the En- 
glish producer from the introduction of disease, he 
endorsed the opinion that restrictions for this purpose 
were desirable, but he thought as much evil was often 
to bo dreaded from the presence of diseased English 
cattle as from those imported from abroad. The cattle 
brought from the Continent were landed here, and taken 
to tho market, and were not permitted to leave the 
metropolis alive. Now, since tho 9th of November last, 
not a jingle case of rinderpest had been reported to the 
Markets Committee (of which he was chairman) in 
cattle coming from abroad. If the}' wanted protection 
against any class of animals in the markets, it was 
against those from the cow sheds and other places- 
bought by jobbing men to get a small profit out of them. 
He believed it would be to tho interest of the large 
salesmen in tho metropolitan market to establish at their 
own cost a thorough system of examination of every 
animal, because they should bear in mind the fact that, 
by an Act of Parliament or an Order in Council, if an 
animal suffering from rinderpest was found in tho market 
it might load to tho total closing of it for a time, and tho 
interests both of the producer and salesman would ] 
thereby be damaged. The practical conclusions at | 
which ho had arrived on this subject were — that tho \ 
time would arrive when tho driving of cattle through | 
the streets would not be necessary, and that abattoirs 
should be established in suitable central positions, and 
that tho slaughter-house and cow-house system should 
bo abolished. With reference to tho drovers, tho Cor- 
poration of London had under its charge the licensing 
of those men, and tho selecting of them was a difficult 
task. A system had been laid down, under which it was 
required that men applying for licenses should have the 
signatures of two respectable householders ; but, as might 
be expected, all sorts of frauds wore practised. This 
system, however, had lately been modified, and, he 
hoped, with good results. If, however, the cattle were 
brought direct from the water side to the market by 
railway, and if abattoirs were placed near the market, 
the necessity for drovers would in a great measure cease, 
except within the immediate vicinity of the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, and hero they would be under the super- 
vision of masters and their foremen. 

Mr. Woodley, as one largely connected with the 
carcass trade, wished to state that, as far as his own 
experience went, tho reported cases of alleged cruelty on 
tho part of tho drovers were greatly exaggerated, and ho 
believed a person might remain in the market all day 
and not see a single act of cruelty. With reference to 
the driving of cattle through tho streets, he would re- 
mark that tho route provided was generally through 
streets in which the traffic was not very great. The 
manufacturers of meat, as he might style the carcass 
butchers, were not limited to tho Metropolitan Market 
for their supply. He bought cattle in the country largely, 
and tho bulk of them never saw tho Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, but were taken direct to his premises 
and slaughtered as they were required, and tho carcases 
sold. The whole of tho East-end of London was sup- 
plied by an extensive row of shops, in which great 
quantities of meat were sold daily. It would, therefore, 
be depriving them and himself of their businesses if the 
slaughtering were taken to public abattoirs, as had been 
recommended. In the case of the great bulk of the 
meat only one removal took place, which was effected 



by the retail butchers. With regard to the condition ini 
which imported dead meat arrived, he could say even at 
the present season the loss was very considerable, andi 
the prices as well as the supply fluctuated very greatly. 
If the animals were brought alive tho prices could bo 
better regulated, and it was desirable that in so valuable 
an article as meat the loss should be as small as possible 
from deterioration. On the subject of the conveyance of 
cattle to the market by railway, Mr. Woodley com- 
plained of the great delays that were often occasioned by 
that system. With respect to the Thames Haven line, 
unless there were adequate means of conveying the 
animals direct to the particular spots where they were 
required, he did not see that any advantage would bo 
gained by their being sent by that route. 

Mr. Pkice begged to put in a plea on behalf of the 
Wapping side of the question. He had been connected 
with the carcass trade for a great many years in that 
densely-populated district, and he would say that tho 
cruel treatment of the cattle by tho drovers was greatly 
exaggerated ; as in all other classes of the community, 
there were some bad members, but they were as 
a body a painstaking, hard-working, and hard-living 
class of men. On the subject of tho " blocks " in the 
streets, occasioned by driving cattle through them, he 
thought that the great obstructions were for the most 
part caused by the railway vans, and, inasmuch as the 
cattle were obliged to be taken by a prescribed 
route, ho thought it no more than justice that the 
railway vans should bo placed under a similar 
regulation. They might bo said to bo tho great 
nuisances of the streets. With regard to tho opinion 
expressed that the cattle disease had not a spontaneous 
origin, he would state that he had had a good deal to do 
with endeavouring to ascertain the source of the epidemic 
— if imported at all. Many veterinary surgeons and 
people connected with the trade were of opinion that it 
was not imported. A case in point came under his own 
observation. Within a few miles of London tho cattle 
plague struck down two cows of a herd. It had been 
generally supposed that persons attending upon diseased 
animals were liable to carry the infection to healthy 
animals and thus spread the disease ; but, in the case ho 
alluded to, the infected cows, which were removed to a 
distance from the others, were attended to by the same 
men who attended the remainder of the herd only two or 
three fields off, yet they did not take tho disease. 

Mr. Bonseb said, with reference to dead meat imported 
from abroad, it was alleged that it sometimes came in 
very bad condition ; but it must be borne in mind that 
this was a new trade, without proper organization at 
present. It was only last summer that the first consign- 
ment of dead meat came from Holland, and a large por- 
tion of it was slaughtered by men unaccustomed totho 
work ; the consequence was the moat arrived here in a 
worse condition than it would have been if the slaughter- 
ing had been properly done. Large quantities of dead 
meat were received from Scotland every day, in excellent 
condition, though the time occupied in the transmission 
was longer than from Holland, being in the one 
case 40 hours on an average, and in the other 30 
hours. He believed when this trade had been longer 
established the arrangements would bo such as 
to enable meat to be received from Holland in as good 
condition as that which came from Scotland. Ho con- 
sidered it undesirable to have unnecessary restrictions 
upon tho live cattle trade. As soon as it could bo done 
safely, let tho trade bo thrown open, and let tho exporter 
send the article dead or alive, as might bo found most 
convenient. 

Mr. Campin said a plan had been invented by Prot. 
Redwood of preserving meat in paraffin, and bringing 
it fresh from great distances, such as South America, 
and concessions were now being sought for from the 
South American Governments, which would enable tho 
people of this country to be supplied with essentially fresh 
meat from long distances abroad, and at moderate prices. 
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Mr. Wehher remarked that the tendency of the dis- 
cussion had been to throw them back upon old ideas. 
Mr. Budkin had told them that the live cattle market 
had been very properly taken outside the town, while 
the great dead meat markets were to be retained in the 
central part of it, which he thought very objectionable. 
Wapping might be a good position for a foreign dead 
meat market. Formerly the great centre of the potatoe 
market was in Tooley-street, now it was at King's-cross. 
The City authorities might build markets as they liked, 
but every trade would locate itself in the places best 
suited for its purposes, and he believed the time would 
come when there would not be a single market of any 
kind in the city. If there was one objectionable trade 
which should be cast from the centre of a city it was the 
selling of cattle, and the system of abattoirs at various 
points of the metropolis would not only tend to the 
advantage of the trade, but to that of the City itself. 

The Chairman remarked that they had heard the 
question discussed from all points of view, except his 
own, the farmer's point of view. This was a very im- 
portant discussion, but he thought it was to be regretted 
that it had confined itself too much to the details of 
trade, rather than taking up the broad question in which 
all were interested, how best to supply this great 
country with meat from abroad. As a farmer, he 
might say that they wanted no sort of protection what- 
ever. They did not dread competition, but they did 
dread foreign diseases, and against them they asked 
this country, and societies like this, to do all they 
could to protect them. He not only asked that on 
the part of the farmers, but also on the part of 
every consumer of meat in the kingdom ; for he was 
sure if there was a re-introduction of the cattle-plague, 
and a recurrence of the sad devastation they had 
witnessed during the last eighteen months, it would not 
only be a most serious loss to the public, but cause 
almost entire ruin to the agricultural interest. He was 
sure they would not desire to separate without passing a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Irwin for his most compre- 
hensive and valuable paper. 

The vote having been passed, 

Mr. Irwin thanked the meeting for the way in which 
they had received his paper ; he considered the views he 
had laid before them had not been in any way contro- 
verted during the discussion. 
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Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes.— 
Hunslet Mechanics' Institution. — The annual soiree was 
held recently in the lecture hall. After the tables had 
been removed the annual meeting was held, at which the 
Mayor of Leeds presided. Mr. Child, the secretary, read 
the report, which stated that the present number of 
members was 28o, showing a decrease as compared with 
the previous year of 39. During the last month, how- 
ever, 73 persons had become members of the Institution, 
which was mainly accounted for by the fact that the 
evening classes, lectures, and entertainments commenced 
at that period. The Institution was, unfortunately, in 
debt in the sum of £400, but the committee hoped that as 
they had been enabled in the last few years to pay off a 
large amount of it, it would shortly be entirely free from 
incumbrance. The day school and the evening classes 
in connection with the Institution were in very satis- 
factory operation and well attended, the number of 
students being 152 in the former, and 132 in the latter 
department. Much of the success of these classes was 
due to the fact that a very efficient and able teacher had 
been secured. Many of the pupils had received prizes 
and certificates at the examinations conducted by the 
West Eiding Educational Board. The library contained 
2,800 volumes, and the reading-room was well supplied 



with current literature. — The Mayor, in the course of his 
address, remarked that the advantages Mechanics' 
Institutions held out to the artisans for the acquire- 
ment of scientific and general knowledge wore very 
great, and ought to be much better appreciated, 
considering the fact that there never was so much 
necessity for their making themselves acquainted 
with such subjects, as they had to compete not 
only with the mechanics of this, but also of other 
countries. Of late years many articles in the manufac- 
ture of which England was thought to be superior to all 
the world, had been imported into this country, so that 
it behoved the mechanics to devote themselves more 
earnestly to the acquirement of such knowledge as would 
be useful to them in their daily avocations. It was only 
by their obtaining such information that the superiority 
of England in manufactures could bo maintained.— Mr. 
T. B. Baines moved the adoption of the report, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that although the number of the 
members enrolled in the Institution had fallen off, it was 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that the evening- 
classes were much better attended than formerly, be- 
cause, as he regarded it, the efficiency of such Institu- 
tions was to be estimated not by the number of their 
members, but by the proportion who received a solid edu- 
cation in the classes. He believed the reason of mam- 
manufactured articles having been imported into this 
country, as alluded to by the Mayor, was because the 
education of the working classes had been so much 
neglected.— Mr. Henry H. Sales seconded the adoption 
of the report, and urged upon the members that dili- 
gence, industry, and perseverance were the only means 
by which knowledge could be obtained, for to its acqui- 
sition there was no royal road, and all, whether rich or 
poor, as regarded mental qualifications, stood upon the 
same platform. — The Mayor then distributed the prizes 
and certificates awarded to the various pupils. — Mr. 
Councillor Shepherd moved, and Mr. Councillor Mellor 
seconded, a vote of thanks to those gentlemen who had 
furnished the funds to provide the prizes that had just 
been given, and especially to the president (Mr. Alilcr- 
man Blackburn). Votes of thanks to those who had 
contributed to the funds of the Institution, to the com- 
mittee, the ladies, and the Mayor, concluded the pro- 
ceedings, which were agreeably diversified by the per- 
formance of aglee party. Eccleshill Mechanics' Institution. 
— The annual soiree was held under the presidency of 
Wm. Milnes, Esq. The report recorded a steady in- 
crease of members. The classes had been so largely 
attended that three additional rooms had been added to 
the Institute. In every subject, with the exception of 
advanced geography, good progress had been made. 
Prizes had been awarded by the committee in addition 
to a higher and lower grade prize, carried off by two 
students in the last elementary examinations of the 
West Eiding Educational Board. The Institution 
prizes were presented by the chairman to the successful 
candidates, and the certificates and prizes of the West 
Eiding Educational Board by Mr. Henry H. Sales. 
Addresses were given by Mr. W. Byles, of Bradford, 
and other gentlemen. An excellent selection of music 
was sung by the choir. 



PAEIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 
The following memorandum has been issued for the 
information of exhibitors of machinery : — 

1. The pressure of steam in the boilers will be 60 lb. 
per square inch, and somewhat less in the Exhibition 
building, according to position. Water can be had under 
a pressure due to a few feet head above the floor level 
from a main within a moderate distance from each ex- 
hibitor's space. 

2. Water under a pressure due to a head of 98 ft. can 
be had on demand, by laying a pipe from the main 
which adjoins one side of the British space. Steam will 
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bo'exhausted into pipes, which will bo within, moderate 
reach of each exhibitor.* 

3. Waste water will be run into a conduit, also within 
easy reach of each allotment. The original ground 
under the machinery gallery is not reached for some 7 or 8 
feet from the floor level ; the made ground, is, however, 
well consolidated. 

4. Exhibitors must bear in mind that it rests with 
them to make due provision for everything in the way 
of water, steam, and exhaust pipes, foundations, counter- 
shaftings, &c., that their machines may require. 

5. Exhibitors can make their own arrangements for 
driving pullies, but in case it should suit their conveience 
to find pulleys ready for them on arrival, a list of prices 
is sent herewith, at which drums can be supplied and 
fixed on the main shaft. 

6. Exhibitors wishing to avail themselves of this 
arrangement can do so by direct agreement with Messrs. 
Bryan, Donkin and Co., Grange-road, Bcrmondsey, who 
are the makers of the shafting. 

7. When the drums are on the shaft they can be keyed 
up by the exhibitors, to suit as to position their require- 
ments. All pulleys put up after the shafting is in its 
place must be in two halves. No pulley not made in 
halves can be removed from the shafting without being 
broken off. 

8. The largest pulley that can be used is 3 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. 

9. The diameter of the driving shaft opposite the space 
of is inches. 

10. All cotton waste, wipings, &c, must be kept in a 
metal box. 

11. To ensure the public safety exhibitors will be re- 
quired to fence off machinery in motion in such a way as 
the Commissioners may deem necessary. 

1 2. After the 1st of March the various lines of shafting 
will be run at intervals to afford such exhibitors as may 
require it an opportunity of trying their machinery. 

13. The whole of the machinery must be completely 
installed by the 15th of March, on which date a general 
trial will take place. 

14. Exhibitors are requested to bear in mind the diffi- 
culties of transport which are likely to ensue from the 
blocking of the railways, and to take the earliest oppor- 
tunities of despatching their goods. They are reminded 
that without the co-operation of the exhibitors the British 
Executive are powerless to uphold the national character 
for punctuality, which they earnestly hope will not suffer 
in the hands of any of those concerned in the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867. — By order, II. G. Wylde, Secretary to 
the Executive Commission. 

London Offices, South Kensington Museum. 

Paris Offices, 71, Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris. 



BECKUITING AND EDUCATION. 

The following letter appeared in the Times of the 
28th ult. :— 

Sir, — While education is making great changes in 
the habits of the whole people, which exercise an in- 
fluence on recruiting for the army, the military autho- 
rities who discuss the subject show an imperfect sense 
of their importance. Education indisposes young men 
to be entrapped by the recruiting sergeant, as they were 
accustomed to be before Parliament voted its first £30,000 
for national education 30 years ago. And popular edu- 
cation is likely to increase with increase of wages, 
making recruiting on the old-fashioned system in vogue 
during the war — the worst period, perhaps, of modern 
British history — more and more impossible. Whether or 
not military men like the notion, the soldier of the future 
will become a more educated and intelligent animal ; and 
they must therefore admit these changes, and be prepared 
to deal with them. 



There is no reason to deplore the growth of education, 
even as respects fighting purposes. The present remark- 
able position of Prussia shows what educated soldiers 
can do. These Prussians are soldiers who can all read and 
write and pray, and have shown that they can fight as 
well as Englishmen, while the majority of our soldiers 
do not possess any one of these three qualifications to 
the same extent. 

If properly dealt with my own belief is that education 
may actually be made auxiliary to reorganising our 
army on a proper basis, consistently with the changes of 
the times. 

There is no gainsaying the views you expressed in the 
Times of the 22nd of November, and again to-day, about 
the connexion between the Militia and the standing 
army, and that the militiaman must have more affinity 
with the regular soldier, and bo qualified to enter the 
Line at a moment's call, and to effect this we must go 
beyond the sergeant and the pothouse. 

In my opinion, if England is to maintain her position 
and her dependencies, especially in India, we must begin 
our training of soldiers at the National Schools. I say, 
make drilling a part of the work of every school aided 
by public funds. My experience in my own parish con- 
vinces me that there would be no difficulty in doing so. 
My " yokels " would read and write, and sing in church, 
and follow the plough, all the better for some drilling. 
And there is nothing children like better than physical 
action. Drilling twice a week would be very popular, 
and impede no other studies, but really help them. Let 
the State make an allowance upon every child who 
annually shows good results in drilling, as it is doing 
now for morals, reading, writing, and ciphering. In our 
retired soldier pensioners the nation has drillmasters 
already made and at hand. 

When the youths leave school, continue a bounty on 
drilling, and it will be the fault of the Government if 
there be not an ample supply of militiamen and future 
soldiers. But they must be induced to become soldiers 
by self-interest, animated by a feeling of patriotism, which 
may bo encouraged. Give up altogether the entrapping by 
tippling in pothouses ; rather reject the scamps than try 
to catch them. Treat the soldier as a skilled labourer, 
as he is, and treat him well, but as strictly as you please. 
The Government must compete with the labour and emi- 
gration market, and beat it in price. I see no insuperable 
difficulties in making all the grown men of the country 
militiamen if tho drilling and their ordinary occupations 
be properly adjusted. The organization must obviously 
be local, as the Marquis of Salisbury and others have 
pointed out, and it need not be over costly. I am no 
financier, but if we could get ivisdom and reponsibihty 
to undertake army management, I believe the present 
expenditure of millions might bo made to go much 
further. — I am, &c, 

A Country Clergyman. 



* A plan will he issued showing the general arrangements of the 
lines of shafting and steam pipes with reference to the exhibiting 
space. 
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Lowestoft Porcelain. — Tho most complete collec- 
tion of this extinct manufacture yet seen has for some 
weeks been on view in the South' Kensington Museum. 
Tho many hundred specimens which illustrate the divers 
styles of pottery and porcelain made at Lowestoft have 
been brought together by Mr. Chaffers, from private 
collections, a task all the more difficult from the want of 
any distinguishing mark on tho ware. The manufactory 
wa's established more than one hundred years ago, in 
consequence of the discovery at Lowestoft, a town on the 
Suffolk coast, of choice clay, and it became extinct early 
this century, partly because it could no longer compete 
with the Staffordshire potteries, which had command of 
coal on the spot. At the time of its greatest prosperity 
Lowestoft employed seventy workmen, and the wares 
found a market in London and throughout the country, 
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as well as in Holland and Turkey. The five eases at 
Kensington display, as to material of manufacture, 
specimens of earthenware, and of hard and soft paste 
porcelain, the hard being a rare speciality ; and as to 
art, they exemplify the comparatively rude manner of 
Delft, the design and colour of the East, with points 
of approximation to French and German styles. It has 
been sometimes conjectured that these wares were as to 
body made in the East, and brought to Lowestoft merely 
to be painted. But Mr. Chaffers, in his volume on 
" Marks and Monograms," has rebutted the assumption. 
This collection, however, shows that Lowestoft porcelain, 
like most other European manufactures, was, in art and 
manufacture, as close a copy of Oriental as it was pos- 
sible for infant Western factories to make. Some of 
these specimens are also allied to Dresden ceramic wares, 
and others to French, the latter approximation being 
sufficiently explained by the employment of a French 
refugee as decorator ; other styles or motives again are 
expressly English, testified by the inscription " Wilkes 
and Liberty." The combination of subjects indeed is as 
violent as of styles, thus we find a group of mandarins 
associated with "Elizabeth Buckle." There are also to be 
observed very varied degrees of technical excellence, not 
only in the handling, but in the colours ; the enamels 
especially have a gem-like transparency and lustre. 
Generally speaking the best works are those which 
approach most nearly to Oriental originals, but the 
translation of Eastern into English modes is often ano- 
malous and uncouth. Yet some few of these imitations 
have rare merit for design*; for lightness, as in the egg- 
shell fabric ; for modelling of patterns in relief, and even 
distribution of conventionalised surface decoration. The 
whole collection is eminently instructive. Lowestoft ware 
has been little known. Not a single specimen was seen in 
"the loan collection" of 1862. Henceforth, however, the 
historian will be able to add an important chapter in the 
annals of the ceramic arts in England, hitherto all but a 
blank. 



Itanufattos. 

♦ 

Proposed Agricultural Prize in France. — The 
Agricultural Society of Compiegne has opened, a sub- 
scription, amongst its members and supporters, for the 
establishment of a great prize of 100,000frs. (4,000) to be 
awarded in the year 1868 to the inventor of the most 
efficacious system of mechanical cultivation. The want 
of labourers in agriculture is severely felt in France, and 
there seems to be a fear that the scarcity is more likely 
to_ be increased than otherwise, and the Society of Com- 
piegne expresses the hope that mechanical science, which 
has already done so much for agriculture, will find the 
means of applying to small parcels of land the same, or 
similar, economical methods which have been intro- 
duced with so much success on the large scale. It is to 
be feared that the problem thus stated is impossible of 
solution, one of the essential elements of success— extent 
of area— being wanting; but the offer of the Society 
does not relate exclusively to small properties, but to 
methods of cultivation generally, and there is no doubt 
that the prize which is to be offered will act as a healthy 
stimulant to inventors. 
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Agricultural Produce in Turkey.— The harvest of 
cereals is finished at Adrianople. It leaves nothing to 
be desired as regards quantity and quality. It is calculated 
that the province of Adrianople, that produces generally 
barely sufficient for its own consumption, this year will 
be able to export upwards of 200,000 hectolitres of wheat 
and rye, and 100,000 hectolitres of barley. As to the 
provinces of the Philippopolis and Slimnia, the abund- 



ance there is such that they may easily export upwards 
of one million hectolitres of corn. This state of affairs 
would have been most favourable if the scarcity of water 
in the Maritza, occasioned by four months of dry 
weather, had not rendered the navigation impossible. 
The province of Slimnia, more favourably situated, sends 
its produce to the port of Bourgas, on the Black Sea, 
and has effected numerous sales at the prices of from 23 
to 24 piastres per killow of Constantinople (8 4 77 kil- 
lows = 1 quarter) for hard wheat, and 22 to 23 piastres 
per killow for soft wheat, 10 piastres for rye, and 9 
piastres for oats, free of expense on board ship. The 
production of cocoons in the province of Adrianople 
amounts to 132,000 okes (39-53 okes = 1 cwt.), of 
which two-thirds have been shipped for Marseilles!, 
and the remaining third is reserved for the supply of 
the European silk factories in the country. The 
province of Philippopolis has produced 32,000 okes of 
cocoons of mediocre quality, which have been wound on 
the spot. The sale of the tithes of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Vilayet of Adrianople, that comprises the 
five provinces, of Adrianople, Philippopolis, Slimnia, 
Rodosto, and Gallipoli, produced a revenue of 43,000,000 
of Turkish piastres to the Imperial Treasury. 

Peruvian Silver Mines. — Silver and gold arc ex- 
tracted in various places in Peru ; but the only mines of 
importance arc the silver mines of Pasco. Silver some- 
times is found in native state, but most often in sul- 
phides of silver, in argentiferous pyrites, carbonates and 
sulphates of copper. The processes made use of at Pasco 
are primitive ; the wet ore is crushed by means of 
machinery put in motion by water power. From thence 
it is placed on the circo, basins of masonry within low 
walls. It is mixed with 10 to 11 per cent, of sea salt 
and turned with a shovel, and horses or mules are driven 
round upon it for several hours ; quicksilver is then 
added and afterwards lime. This mixture is allowed to 
rest for two or three months, then it is put into bags, 
and an amalgam of silver and mercury is obtained free 
from any foreign matter. The amalgam is enclosed in. 
large earthen jars, at the mouth of which a gun barrel 
or iron tube is fixed, that leads to a vessel full of water 
for condensing the quicksilver. It is then heated, the 
mercury evaporates, and the silver remains. A great 
loss is caused by this rough process ; 75 per cent, of 
the mercury employed disappears. The slowness of this 
process, the loss that it causes, the scarcity of labour, 
all these have greatly diminished the working of the 
Pasco mines, and Peru scarcely yields annually gold 
and silver to the value of six million piastres. 

Olive Oil in the Island op Sardinia. — According 
to the official statement, the cultivation of the olive tree 
occupies an area of 7,600 hectares, about 19,000 acres, 
in the northern part of the island, where it is carried on 
on a large scale. The oil of this country is much 
esteemed in commerce ; it is of fine colour, limpid, and 
aromatic, when the gathering and the crushing have 
been done quickly in the proper seasons. Unfortunately, 
these two most important operations for producing oil 
both good in quality and quantity, are rendered 
fruitless by the scarcity of manual labour. The olives, 
after being gathered from the tree, are allowed to remain 
undisturbed for more than a month on the ground. By 
this means they are dried, and lose a part of their 
volume. They are then passed through a mill, and 
undergo a fresh loss caused by the fermentation of 
the fruit. The' process of crushing is very primitive. 
The mills are turned by horses, and the paste is made 
by hand. With a better process the produce might 
be increased 25 per cent. The average cost of culti- 
vation, pruning, gathering, and crushing of the olives, is 
about 42 frs. per hectolitre, or 420 frs. per hectare, 
taking the annual produce per hectare at 10 hectolitres 
of oil. The average price of oil on the spot for the last 
five years has been 100 frs. per hectolitre, to which 5 frs. 
must be added for carriage to Porto Torres, and 1 fr. 
per 100 kilogrammes for export duty, should the supply 
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be sent to France. The oils of rcssence are worth from 
60 to 65 frs. per hectolitre. Nearly all the edible oil of 
Sardinia is exported to Genoa. The inferior qualities 
are mixed with the oils named oils of la rkiera ; and 
the ressences are principally sent to Marseilles. The 
freights for Genoa and Marseilles are about the same ; 
usually 3'50 frs. per hectolitre by steamboat, and 1'50 
frs. by sailing vessel. Of the four to five million 
hectolitres of oil of ressence produced by the island of 
Sardinia, about half is exported to France. 



Cflj0ttKS. 



The Intercolonial Exhibition. — The Sydney Go- 
vernment has appointed the Commissioners for the Paris 
Exhibition to act as Commissioners for the Intercolonial 
Exhibition, and has placed a sum of money at their dis- 
posal for the purposes of the latter undertaking. The 
whole of the Australian colonies will therefore now be 
represented at the Exhibition ; and there is every pro- 
spect that the display will be worthy of their extent and 
resources. The building in which the Exhibition is to 
be held is rapidly approaching completion. Its inter- 
nal accommodation is spacious, and- will afford abundant 
room for the advantageous display of the various articles. 
Upwards of 20,000 feet of space have been applied for, 
without taking into account what will be required for the 
local Exhibitions at Beechworth, Ballarat, Castlemaine, 
Sandhurst, and Sale, and irrespective of the accom- 
modation that will be taken up by the neighbouring 
colonies. The number of exhibitors from Victoria alone 
will be about 400, and it is calculated that altogether the 
catalogue will contain a list of 1,000 exhibits. 

Protection in Victoria. — An agitation for pro- 
tection has been carried on with activity in this colony, 
and several meetings have been hold, the most im- 
portant of which was at Ballarat, where the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : — " That it is desirable to form 
a District Farmers' League in Ballarat, to secure an ex- 
tension of the present tariff, so as to impose a duty on 
imported grain, and encourage the cultivation of the soil 
of the colony, and thereby promote labour, and retain 
in the country the large amount of capital which is 
annually sent to foreign countries for cereals which can 
be produced at home if fostered and encouraged." Other 
resolutions were passed at other meetings, the most 
notable of which was that such a corn-tax should bo im- 
posed as woidd prevent foreign wheat from being sold in 
the colony under 7s. per bushel, that being a maximum 
rate in the markets, and far above the average price. 

Exports of South Australia. — The total exports 
from the colony of South Australia, for the year 1861, 
were £3,129,846, against £3,305,699 for the year 1864, 
showing a decrease of £175,699. The total exports sent 
during 1865 were distributed as follows : — 

Great Britain £964,900 



of the third edition of Professor Miller's Chemistry. The 
most important changes in the present edition consist in 
the adoption of the new form of notation, and in a re- 
currence to the system of nomenclature introduced by 
Berzelius. " This nomenclature," says Dr. Miller in 
his preface, " has been occasionally used ever since it 
was proposed, but it was not extensively adopted by 
chemical writers in this country until its merits were 
prominently insisted upon, two or three years ago, by 
Professor Williamson." "The system," he adds, 
"possesses advantages in brevity and precision which 
will, there can be little doubt, lead to its gradual 
substitution for the older nomenclature." " The change 
in notation," he continues, " will doubtless be attended 
with more inconvenience ; though it is certain to be 
adopted, since in none of the recent investigations made 
in this country, and very few of those made on the con- 
tinent, is the old method made use of." 



Sates. 



The Scientific Congress of France. — The meeting 
of this association, which was to have taken place during 
the summer at Amiens, but was prevented by the visita- 
tion of the cholera, is appointed to be held at Aix, in 
Provence, on the 12th of December. Many important 
communications relative to questions in physical science, 
geology, botany, medicine, archaeology, literature, the 
fine arts, agriculture, and philosophy, are promised by 
savants and amateurs of the South of France. A second 
meeting is announced to be held at Nice during the four 
last days of the same month. 
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New South Wales 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

West Australia 

East Indies and China . . 

Mauritius 

Other British Possessions 



557,680 

124,464 

10,645 

28,500 

77,200 

3,525 

242,220 



The value of brcadstuffs exported during the year was 
£1,228,480 ; and of the minerals, £620,000. 



pMirations issucft. 

♦ 

Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
By W. A. Miller, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
King's College, London. {Longmans.) Part III. 
Organic Chemistry. — This is the concluding volume 



Mosaics.— Sir, — There appears to be much difference 
of opinion on the subject of this art, which is simply 
that of copying a good picture by means of different 
coloured tessera?, instead of colours laid on with the brush. 
The matter of which the tessera? may be composed is of 
little importance, excepting for the position in which the 
picture is to be viewed, the only rules being that the 
whole of those used for one picture shall be of the same 
texture and uniform colour respectively throughout their 
substance, so that after finishing, the whole may be 
ground down to a perfect level surface of fine grain, hut 
not polished, except in the case of the Roman miniature 
mosaics. A variety of materials have been used, but 
there are three only of any importance : — First, various 
coloured marbles, expensive, and ill adapted to form 
brilliant pictures. Second, baked clay, terra cotta, or 
china, provided it is dead, and not enamelled. Lastly, 
smalt, enamel, or amorphous glass. The last is the only 
material used for the Boman miniature mosaics, for 
which purpose the smalt or amorphous glass of every 
shade and colour is drawn out to great fineness, some- 
times less than a common bristle, in order that the divi- 
sions where the cement appears may be almost invisible. 
The smalt threads are notched with a file, and broken off 
as wanted. The Boman artists will grind down and re- 
polish the surface of their beautiful lava snuff-boxes for 
suchpurehasersasmayhave some doubt that the beautiful 
picture before them may not bo the result of some variety 
of enamel painting. The size of the tessera? depends 
upon the distance from which the picture is to be 
viewed. Those in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome are 
more than half an inch square, and yet they form perfect 
pictures. In any case the surface must be ground down 
level after the tessera? are fixed and the cement set, or 
they cannot be considered true mosaics. — I am, &c, 
Henry W. Reveley. 
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Limited Liamlitt. — Sik, — The time for discussion 
on the above paper having nearly expired, my remarks 
were somewhat rapidly delivered, which has, I presume, 
led to the reporter giving an inaccurate account of them. 
I wholly disagreed with limited liability, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, and what I really stated was, that 
if limited liability had fulfilled, even in a small degree, 
the anticipations of its promoters, it would have been 
one of the greatest successes of the age ; that the two 
principal arguments in its favour had broken down, viz., 
the security of the uncalled capital, which was now 
being reduced in nearly all concerns, and the small 
amount each shareholder would have to pay, rendered 
inoperative through the number of individual shares 
being unlimited. I trusted to individual energy in private 
firms to improve arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
rather than to irresponsible secretaries, interested 
managers, indifferent directors, and pliable accountants, 
concluding with the remark that, in my opinion, it was 
a disputed point whether the want of honesty was most 
apparent in the conception or realisation of the scheme. 
Having always persistently opposed limited liability, I 
am sure late events have not been calculated to induce me 
to alter my opinion. — I am, &c., James Figgins, Jun. 
London, Nov. 30. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mok. ...E. Geographical, 8 J. 1. Colonel C. W. Tremenheere, " On 
the Physical Geography of the Lower Indus." 2. Capt. 
H. H. Godwin-Austen, " On the Pangong Lake in Tibet." 
Medical, 8. 
Tues. ...Medical and Chirurgical, 8£. 

Civil Engineers, 8. Mr. VV. H. Preece, " On the best means 
of communicating between Passengers, Guards, and Drivers 
of Trains in Motion." 
Photographic, 8. 
Wed ...Society of Arts, 8. Mr. J. G. Craee, " On Old London, 
its streets and Thoroughfares." 
Graphic, 8. 
Microscopical, 8. Mr. H. Davis, " On two new species of 

Tube bearing Rotifers." 
Literary Fund, 3. 
Archaeological Assoc., 8j. 
..Royal, 8J. 
Antiquaries, 8£. 
Zoological, 8-i. 
Syro-Egyptian, 7J. Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, " On the Vale 

of Achor. or of Trouble." 
Numismatic, 7. 
R. Society Club, 6. 
Fri Astronomical, 8. 
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Grants of Provisional Protection. 
Anchors— 2859— W. Bayliss. 
Boots and shoes— 3008— J. Vero. 
Braces— 3020— I. Evans. 
Carbonate of soda— 3030— A. P. Price. 
Carriage brakes— 2879— W. H. Clapp. 
Cement - 2168— W. Welch. 
Cereals, conserving— 3014 — A. E. Biavier. 
Chemical decorations— 3002— VV. Gmne. 
Cut crops, drying— 3036— VV. A. Gibbs. 
Curtain rods— 2877— W. E. Newton. 

Doors, closing— 2893— J. Deavin, J. H. Sutton, and M. Deavin. 
Electric telegraphs— 3038— J. L. Clark. 
Explosive powder— 2779— J. Sharp and R. Smith. 
Eyelet machines — 3004 — E. Drucker. 
Fabrics, producing figured— 2865— T. D. Clapham. 
Fibrous materials, cleaning — 3070 — It. E. Lazonby. 
Fibrous materials, doubling— 2806— A. V. Newton. 
Fire-arms, brecch-Ioading— 2875— W. J. Matthews. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading — 2996 — E. C. Hodges. 
Fire-arras, breech- loading— 3022— T. VV. Webley. 
Fluids, regulating the flow of— 3048— J. Robertson. 
Friction breaks — 2881 — R. D. Napier. 
Governors— 3052— E. H. Knight. 
Grain, preserving— 3062 — J. Barker. 
Heavy bodies, raising— 3046— R. A. Hardcastle. 
Illumination— 2873— N. F, Taylor. 

India-rubber, cutting— 3012— J. M. Dunlop and F. Crossley. 
Inkstands— 2006— G. Davies. 



Irons— 3072— C. E. Brooraan. 

Lathes— 3034— T. Gre -nwood. 

Locomotive engines— 2986- T. Page. 

Manure -2988— J. C. Morrell. 

Measurements, ascertaining correct — 3018 — D. Kirkaldy. 

Metal, coating — 3060— E. Morewood. 

Mills, Ac, illuminating— 2871— J. R. Wigham. 

Motion, transmitting — 2867— R. A. Hardcastle. 

Organs— 2793— E Alexandre. 

Pump valves — 2883— C. J. Robinson. 

Railway breaks— 2984 — J. Clark. 

Railway distance signals— 3068 — R. Holiday. 

Railway wheals and tyres — 3024— J. H. A. Gruson. 

Safety cabs -3028— T. Earp and R. Ashton. 

Ships' furniture -2009— C. Ritchie. 

Shop fittings— 3074— G. F. and J. Stiddolph, and J. R, Morley. 

Smoky chimnies, preventing — 2889 — W. E. ijedge. 

Spikes and rivets — 3058 — A. V. Newton. 

Spinning machinery — 3010— C. E. Brooman. 

Steam boilers - 2848— F. A. Calvert. 

Steam boilers— 3056— VV. Clark. 

Steam boilers, furnaces for— 2887 — W. Humphrey. 

Steam engines - 2994— J. Erskine. 

Steam engines— 3016 — J. Bolvin. 

Tan, drying— 3042— C. D. Abel. 

Textile fabrics, finishing— 3040— W. Chambers. 

Tickets, marking— 30C0— J. Kemble. 

Tungsten with cast iron, combining— 3066 — P. R. M. le Guen. 

Vehicles, wheels for— 3026— E. W. Morton. 

Vessels, ascertaining the position of foundered — 3044 — A. Hunter. 

Vessels, propelling — 2998 — E. Humphrys. 

Vessels, propelling— 3032— C- H. Simpson. 

"Volute springs— 3054— G. HaBeltine. 

Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 

Rocks, drilling— 3065— G. Haseltine. 
Fabrics, looms for— 3098 — G. Haseltine. 
Sewing machines— 3059 — G. Haseltine. 
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J. Moss. 
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G. R. Mather. 
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W. Bellhouse. 
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W. E. Newton. 


1533. 


H. and J. Crawford. 
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T. Wilson. 


1536. 


C. T. Julius. 
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W. E. Newton. 
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J. Knight. 




2451. 


W. B. Newton. 
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J. Lecoq. 
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A. V. Newton. 
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C. Henderson. 
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W. E. Newton. 
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PATENTS SBALBD. 



1553. J.M.TankardW.Cockcroft. 

1555. C. A. McEvoy. 

1560. W. Lawrence. 

1564. A. Parkes. 

1578. W. E. Newton. 

1581. C. H. Murray. 

1586. H. A. Dufrene. 

1627. W. R. Hammersley. 



1629. J. G. Marshall. 

1651. A. Miroude. 

1722. W. E. Gedge. 

1742. F. Kahnt and J. Bunting. 

1804. A. V. Newton. 

1874. N. Salamon. 

2270. G. White. 

2678. W. Harvey. 



Patrnts on which thb Stamp Duty op £50 has bbbn Paid. 



2985. J. Clark. 

2989. P. Gaskell. 

3006. H. Wilde. 

3005. E. M. Boxer. 

3015. W. Clark. 

3054. R. Hornsby, jun., and J. E. 

Phillips. 
3251. G. T. Bousfield. 



3031. J. Harper. 
3034. T.Harrison. 
3037. R. A. Brooman. 
3062. J. H. Johnson. 
3181. A. V. Newton. 
3036. C. Lungley. 
3043. E. Stevens. 
3105. J. Wright. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty op £10(1 has bees paid. 

2694. R. A. Brooman. 
2706. B. Samuelsonand W. Man- 
waring. 
2713. G. J. Firman. 



2727. W. lietts. 
2798. W. Betts. 
2809. J. Chatterton & W. Smith. 
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Gardener's Powder Canister— November 16 — 4825— P. A. P. Pigou, 

Dartford, Kent. 
Shaft Tug Loop of Harness— November 18— 4826— J. McNought, 

Edinburgh. 
Revolving Octagon Show Stand— December 4— 4827— H. Develin, 

jun., 12, Castle- street, Hastings. 



